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PREFACE. 



Dogberry himself would scarcely venture to assert that 
English spellmg 'comes by nature.' Foreigners have 
puzzled, and children have grieved over it for many a 
day, while grammarians have again and again tried to 
put some ' method in its madness ; ' but have found that 
there are words which, defying all classification, can 
only be set down to the * rule of contrariety,' and must 
be fixed on the mind by an effort of memoir— and 
memory alone. 

The task is a^ laborious one ' to nine-tenths of the 
learners, and, if our public examiners are to be credited, 
is often left imfinished when a boy quits school to enter 
on the business of life 4 causing him shame, trouble, and 
annoyance, at an age. when his time ought to be better 
employed than in conning his primer, or hunting his 
dictionary. 

We hope to render the student effectual assistance in 
overcoming his difficulties, though we cannot pretend to 
remove them. As most young people can remember 
rhyme more readily than prose, the general rules of 
orthography have been put into verse, and also rules for 
spelling that large class of words, two ot hvot^ oi ^\^Osi. 
sound 'nSi^, while thjy differ in orthogTapViy ^sAxa^^s^" 
in^. To the rales are added carefolly arrang^^ ^^er^^^'^- 
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iv Preface. 

These exercises will be foand to contain an immense 
collection of words in common use, inclnding those most 
difl&cnlt to spell. We have endeavoured to render the 
task of transcribing and fixing their orthography on the 
memory as little irksome as possible, by introducing 
most of them through the medium of extracts, which, 
containing a. pointed meaning expressed with brevity, 
may afford the student some degree of interest and 
amusement to lighten his labour. Though we have not 
space to affix names, we have to acknowledge materials 
drawn from the pages of many talented writers, past and 
present, English and American ; most of the passages 
are well known and will be readily ascribed to their 
authors. 

As for the * rhymed rules,' as rhyvies we do not 
attempt to defend them; but no one who has been 
thankful to recall to mind * Thiriy days hath September,' 
&c., need quarrel even with doggerel if it serve to*fix 
useful knowledge in a treacherous memory. 

"We have examined various books on orthography 
since commencing this work; several of them are 
valuable in their way, but finding all differ con- 
siderably both in plan and scope from 6iir own, and 
believing that in face of so great a need more help will 
be useful and welcome, we still offer to the student our 
* Handy Book of English Spelling.' 

Experience proves that further aid and guidance are 
required, and the following passages bearing on the sub- 
ject are so much to the point that we venture to quote 
them. The Times says : — 

*We published, yesterday, an abstract of the last 

report made by the Civil Service Commissioners, on th6 

result of the examinations conducted under their aus- 

pices. The contents of that documeTi^., ^ot Te»aatv% daij 

nssi^ed, are principally statist^caA, Wi «i. cetttJim ^«*c^i\'^ 
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stated, wliicli mnst not be allowed to pass without com- 
ment. During a period of nearly five years embraced 
by the retrospect of the report the certificates of com- 
petence awarded by the Examiners amounted, we are 
told, to 6,705, while the rejections were 1,972. It is 
not, however, with these numbers, nor with their rela- 
tive proportions, that we are now concerned. The 
subject of our remarks is contained in another piece of 
intelligence. "We learn that of the 1,972 disappointed 
candidates, all, excepting 106, were rejected for the 
same species of defect. They either had no knowledge 
of arithmetic, or they could not spell. Of course, these 
imperfections were, in many cases, coupled with others, 
but as a matter of fact, orthography and arithmetic were 
the real stumbling-blocks in the way of success.' 

From a number of Ghambers^s Journal comes this 
announcement : — 

'Another matter is that a school is to be founded 
somewhere in the City, at which a good commercial 
education shall be obtainable for 42. a year. ... At 
this school reading, writing, and arithmetic are to be 
prime subjects of instruction, because it is found in 
practice that in these most of the youths who are put 
forward for places in the City are lamentably deficient. 
In &>ct, it is an increasing complaint among commercial 
men, that they cannot get young clerks able to write a 
fair hand or spell correctly.' 

And a writer in Once a Weeh laments — 

' My pocket dictionary is a model of perversity in 
withholding useful and supplying useless information, 
for I cannot spell with the infallibility required by 
Rhadamanthean editors, and I get hazy sometimes about 
the double Z's, and the precedence of t\\e e ot \? 

We refer those who would overcomo, — ot \\^^ <^^^^^ 



vi Preface, 

to overcome — such difficulties, to the subsequent pages 
of this volume, first offering a few 

Hints to Teachers and Students, — The work is intended to 
serve the learner as a guide to study and hook of reference, and 
to assist the teacher hy supplying exercises compiled from a 
great numher of different sources, therehy saving the time and 
trouhle that must otherwise he expended on the search for 
examples containing sufficient variety of words and expressions. 

It is suggested that the pupil should write out the rhymed 
rules as well as the exercises, transcribing both once at least, 
and, if possible, afterwards rewriting them from dictation; 
this will fix the rules on the memory, and in most cases obviate 
any necessity for learning the verses by rote. On coming to a 
word the orthography of which puzzles him, the learner is 
advised to examine it carefully both in written and printed 
characters and to spell it aloud, so as to become acquainted 
with the look and sound of the proper letters. 

In the case of young or very backward pupils, it may be well 
to omit any sentence in the exercises containing particularly 
difficult words, until some progress has been made and facility 
acquired. It is hoped that the rhymed rules may be of special 
use to children. 

The small letters attached to words mark the parts of speech 
to which such words belong : ar, stands for article ; s, for suh- 
stantive or noun ; a, for adjective ; pro, for pronoun ; v, for verb ; 
ad. for adverb 'f pre, for preposition; con. for conjunction; and 
int. for interjection, 

A habit of pronouncing words, and hearing them pronounced 
properly, has often much to do with spelling them correctly ; 
people who allow children to say goin for going, must not be 
surprised if they omit the g when first they spell the word. 
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OBTHOGEAPHY, 

GLISH Grammar is divided into four parts; viz. 

phy, Etymology, Syntax, and Prosody. 

irpose to deal with the first alone. 

Taphy teaches the nature of letters, and the method of 

jv^ords. 

3 are signs of articulate sounds. 

renty-six letters of the English Alphabet are divided 

els and consonants. 

Dwels are a, e, i, o, u ; also w and y, except when they 

vord or syllable. 

ther letters are consonants ; as are w and y, when they 

50 a word or a syllable. 

two vowels are united in a word so as to be pro- 
by a simple impulse of the voice, as ea, in heatif the 

ion is called a diphthong; when there are three, as 

sauti/ulj it is a triphthong. 

J are signs of ideas. A syllable is such a word, or part 

rd, as can be pronounced by a single impulse of the 

f a, aUj and. 

rd of one syllable is called a monosyllable ; of two, a 

le ; of three, a trisyllable; and a word of four, or more 

, a polysyllable. 

i are either Prhnitiiey Compound, or Dericative. 

ive words are such as trecj hen, hoy^ and cannot be re- 
a simpler form. 

)und words are such as hat-hrushy and consist of two 

words joined together. 

rivative word is formed from a primitive one, by a 

f letters, or by the addition of 2^prejix or an affix ; as, «p- 

dden-^oo«?. 

fix is a letter or syllable placed \ie?OT^ t\^^ Y^vBi\>cts<fe 

root, as the up, in uphold. An Affix ox Sirgix -» «* VXXfe^t 

Je placed after fhe primitive woxd, «a \>Di^ "hood^ va. 

B 



2 Orthography. 

The Saxon is the foundation of the English language, but 
Greek, Latin, French, and other words, have been introduced 
into it. 

The study of derivations may be useful and interesting to the 
advanced student, but it is not considered desirable to enter at 
length on this complicated subject in the present work: a 
writer may spell English words correctly, without tracing the 
very numerous sources from whence they have been derived ; 
we give, however, in a subsequent page, some examples of Pre- 
iixes and Affixes derived from the Latin and other languages. 

GENERAL RULES OF ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Before entering on the following rules and exercises, in ad- 
dition to the advice offered in our introductory pages, we 
suggest that it may be well for the Pupil to test his progress by 
underlining all words in his exercises to which the rules he is 
working from apply. 

Rule 1. 

A word of but one syllable, that ends 

After one vowel, m/, /, or «, 
Will have its final letter double. 

As you may see in staff, miss, caU, and dress. 

The important exceptions are, as, has, kis, thtis. 
If, of, u, this, toas, yes, and the words gas, and us, 

RXTLE 2. 

If other consonant than/, /, s, 

After a vowel, should the final be 
Of little monosyllable, it stands 

Single, as in am, dig, and hit, we see. 

The exceptions are add, btdt (the noun mind), and err ; 
Besides these^ inn, hunn, btaz, ebb, egg, odd, and purr. 

Exercise on Rules 1 and 2. 

That odd boy has run up the hill to fill his cap with mud ; 

call him back, and tell him to take this mat to Miss Jones. — 

They make a fuss about the new inn being lighted with bad 

' gas. — Columbus has taught the dullest of us how to make an 

Q%^ stand on end. 

' The free fair homes of England I 

Long, long in hut and hall. 
May hearts of native proof be reared 

To guard each hallowed wall.' 

Let Hob pat the cat, but mind lie doea noX. ^n^<&%n.^ h^T and 
malre her squeak ; he may cause lier pam, wad ^^ tciwj T^\a^ia^ 
4r scratckmg him. She is pleased, 1 liear \ict ^\m.— ^^ ^^ 
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is tail when lie sees me put on my hat, or say dinner is 
am I to call this reason or instinct P — Pray write to 
Lent to apprise him I am forwarding his goods with an 
, and hope ne will aporove my choice. If I had had a 
I the matter, I womd not have trusted such a consign- 
t this season, and with a freight of so inflammahle a 
er. — The din and buzz of that pm manufactory has made 
d ache tiU I am giddy and dizzy, and feel as if a puff of 
ould blow me over. . 

EULE 3. 

(Final consonants : when doubled.) 

word, if monosyllable it be, 

at ending with one consonant we see, 

ter one vowel, must its final make 

uble, ere other syllable it take 

ginning with a vowel ; as, hegy begging, begged} 

ttf hotter, hotted ; and peg, pegging, pegged. 

t if more syllables than one we find 

mpose the word, then only, you must mind, 

ben on the last the stress and accent fall, 

e double consonant you add at, all ', 

in defer, deferring, and deferred) 

mittance, or recurring, and recurred. 

Exile 4. 

llabled words, though ending like the past, 

cented on other syllables than the last, 

iouble consonant should never take 

tien an addition to the word you make ; 

rite gather, gathering ; grammar makes grammarian, 

d so from unit, we form unitarian ; 

t jeweller will still be written wrong, 

3 have been used to double / so long. 

gh this rule has been given by leading grammarians, 
iters break through it, and the following words are very 
ily spelt with the double consonant: — Benefit, ben^- 
lefitted', cdunsel, counselling, &c. ; ^qiud, equalling, &c. ; 
belling, &c. ; model, modelling, &c. ; quarrel, quarrel" 
,;j^wel. Jewelling, &c.; travel, travelling, traveller, &c. 

Zeroise on Rules 3 and 4. 

iiseless referring and recurring to past grievoncfta^ <st 
ag and fretting ao bitterly ovei depaxt/^^ ^o^^.-^^'cpjj^ 
iers have been wandering and trottmg «I)QOV3iX >iJ![ift ti^v^- 
^ I hear no accusation of their comuat^^^ w^l ^«^x^ 

b2 



4 General Rules of Orthography, 

dations. Yesterday, on hearing the tapping of the drum, I 
hastened to the village and saw them on parade. They are 
circulating money, are admitted into most of the houses, and 
do not prove quarrelsome or disorderly, which is creditable to 
them. — 'You know Lover*s song on the superstition about angelic 
voices whispering to an infant ; Mary is incessantly humming 
the air as she goes tripping about, without any consideration 
for our nerves. 

Rule 5. 

If with two consonants a word conclude 
(Defend is one to which we now allude), 
On adding ed^ ingy cr, or esty don't take the trouble 
To make the consonant preceding double ; 
Write thicker y thickest, each with single k. 
And mounting^ mounted, the same rule obey. 

RiJXE 6. 

If two vowels, followed by a consonant, should make 

The final of a word, that word won't take 

A double consonant, when something more 

Is added on to what it was before : 

We spell near, nearer, nearest ; fearing, feared ; 

And on the same plan write cheer, cheering, cheered. 

Rules 3, 4, 5, and 6 are very important to guide the writer 
when forming the participles of verbs, the comparatives of 
adjectives, &c. 

Exercise on Rules 5 and 6. 

Instead of working and earning his bread, he took to begging 
and stealing. — Mounting a fast trotting horse, he hastened, on one 
of the hottest days of summer, to the nearest of the neighbouring 
towns. — I have no intention of debarring him from fitting amuse- 
ments, or of keeping him without sufficient remittances. — ^The 
men were flagging, and, fearing they might be worn out, I 
rested them. — The rogues decamped after robbing and ransacking 
the mill : bent on spoiling what they could not conveniently 
carry away, they ripped open the sacks, and scattered the grain. 
— ^On one of the hottest days of autumn, he marched along 
through the thickest of the crowd, cheering and shouting. — 
Finding themselves defeated m their hopes of fermenting dis- 
sensions by their imderhand proceedings, knowing that their 
liabilities are increasing, while their means are diminishing, 
our neighbours evidently think of retreating. — After the sound 
of those departing footsteps died away, I remained watchful 
and sleepless, until the voices of labouring men mounting the 
hill -came nearer and nearer and thoroughly roused me up. 
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Rule 7. 
(Termination in a, o, lo, or double letters: when retained.) 
The words that with an a, an o, or w, finish, 
Or with a double letter, don't diminish 
Such letters, if an ed or ing they take ; 
See echoy echoingy kiss will kissing make ; 
And any double final, it is plain , 
But double I will double still remain 
Before ness^ less, ly^ ful\ — if you observe, 
Stiffly^ and blissful, doubles still preserve. 
But of two Fa we often leave one out, 
As infuUf ftdnesSf you perceive, no doubt. 
That the rule has exceptions, I must tell : 
For instance, illness keeps the double /. 
Mark in some compound words a useless letter dropped, 
In foreiel, f aithfid, we this plan adopt. 

Exercise on Rule 7. 

We have been adding up our accounts, and agreeing that we 

[ must be careful. — -This wild treeless spot was filled with reptiles. 

I — There is a stiffiiess about his manner, but he gives freely to the 

poor. — Smith is skilful, and never does his work carelessly. — The 

child was trying to sell a handful of matches j she waa suffering 

from illness, and had chilblains. 

Rule 8. 
(Silent e : when dropped, and when retained.) 
If a word ends with silent e, the e omit 
When you have reason to add ing to it, 
As in abating^ from the word abate. 
Exceptions to this rule there are but eight — 
Dyeing* eyeing, tingeing^ sioingeing^ 
Hoeing, shoeing, springeing, singeing. 
Words taking ish, still with this rule agree, 
And ticklish therefore write without an e ; 
And those with i-o-n, as contemplation, 
Acceleration, and abbreviation. 

Exercise on Rule 8. 
I ^ink of dyeing this silk, and am choosing a colour. 
' Brothers, sisters, husbands, wives — 
Followed the piper for their lives. 
From street to street he piped advancing. 
And step by step they followed dancing.' 

* Trembling, hoping, lingering, flying, 
Oh I the pain, the bliss of dying.' 
Lost in contemplation, he stood eyeing the i8Am^\)!Ax3Lm\TL^Q^ 

* From dye, to tinge with co\o\a. 
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Rule 9. 

Ahhy or ibky following silent «, 

Will often cause it to be dropped, we see, 

But if c, or g soft, the e precede, 

Then we shall find it is preserved indeed ; 

In palatable^ sensibhy it drops, 

In changeablej and peaceable, it stops. 

Rule 10. 

"When ing you add to words that i-e close, 
Drop e, and change the t to y in those ; 
Thus the word die (to perish), change to dying. 
And lie, tie, vie, to lying, tying, vying. 

Rule 11. 

Before ment, ness, less, ly, or ftU, the e is kept. 

Though some words from this rule we must except, 

In managemetit and peaceftd see it writ, 

In duly, gently, we dispense with it ; 

In gentleness behold the e return ; 

With care such changes you in time will learn.* 

Exercise on Rides 9, 10, and 11. 

Believing Mary to be careful, I trusted to her airing the 
linen nicely, but find she has been writing while it has been 
singeing ; so I fear she is careless as weU as wanting in judg- 
ment, and unmanageable. — This medicine is useful but not 
palatable. — I saw the man tying up a bundle j he had been 
watching the house closely, and eyeing everything in the shop. — 
I found the book lying on the hall table ; I am taking it to the 
library. — I did not cork the bottle closely ; the dye escaped, 
tingeing everything in the bag. — These people are chargeable to 
the parish, and have determined to go into the union : it is not 
a pleasing prospect, but in my judgment they are acting wisely : 
lodging and clothing are dear, and the man's paleness shows he 
is not fit for work. — The man is anxious to offer every acknow- 
ledgment of your kindness ; notwithstanding the plausibleness 
of his story, I at first doubted if he spoke truly, and thought 
you were not duly careful in giving him such encouragement. 

* ^u;fu/f abridgtmenty acknotoledgment, judgment, trult}, uiKoQ\), «x^ 
among the exceptions to this rule. 
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EULE 12. 
(An/ terminating a noun : when retained in the plural.) 

Nouns singular, that end in/or/c, 

Sometimes for plural change the /to v; 

Such change you may remark in loaves and lives, 

LeaveSy thieves, and halves^ in calves, vnves, sheaves, and knives. 

In other plurals plainly by the sound 

You know that still unchanged the/ is found ; 

Among the latter are re/proofs and griefs, 

Also the words heUefs, briefs, roofs, and chiefs, 

A double/ the plural keeps, as ruff^ ; 

'Tis also seen in stuffs, and skiffs, and muffs. 

But one exception to the rule we make. 

Staves comes from staff, but still the v wiU take. 

Exercise on Itule 12. 

Thieves broke into the farmyard and stole three calves. — My 
sisters bought cuffs to match their muffs. — The wives of the 
murdered men suspect this hawker, but I do not think the 
proofs against him conclusive ; the lives of men must not be 
forfeited on such evidence. — The wind blew over the cliffs in 
sudden puffs, and made the sea rough for our skiffs. — How 
many loaves of bread will be made from those sheaves of com ? 
— A great many dead leaves are lying on the roofs of those 
houses. — ^Therewas such a crowd to see these Indian chiefs, 
that the policemen had to clear a way for them with their 
staves. — The stupid oaves cut up these rich stuffs with blunt 
knives. — I have received the halves of the four notes ; I can 
relieve much want, and lighten many griefs with this money. — 
l^dition tells us merry elves used to dwell in these solitudes, 
now the home of wolves, and the haunt of treacherous thieves. — 
Physicians consider the use of snuffs injurious to health, and 
say lives are destroyed bv snuff-taMng. — It is melancholy to see 
strifes maintained, and foolish tiffs nourished, among relations 
whose lives should pass in friendly intercourse ; but so many 
contending beliefs are perplexing and cause disputes. ^1 
want to purchase some photographs and should like both 
positives and negatives ; but till we young barristers ^et mote 
mefa I must be economical. 
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Rule 13. 

(The letter y at the end of a word : when retained.) 

Words in a y that end, with consonant before, 
Will change that y to t when something more 
Commencing with a consonant they take, 
As merry, merrily^ and merrimake. 
When 8 is added, then I would advise 
Change y to te, as r^/y, replies ; 
The singular possessive keeps the y 
To mark the case, as ' baby's chair is high.' 

Rule 14. 

A consonant preceding y, I'll now explain, 

Sometimes the y we drop, sometimes retain 

When followed by a vowel. I must mention 

The next few lines demand your close attention. 

The participle ending ing preserves the y 

(As m replying), not to double t ; 

And keep it before ism, ish, or ite, 

As in dry, dryish ; Derby, Derhyite, 

If a should follow, y is changed to i, 

As in compliance^ from the word comply , 

Also before es, ed, er, eth, or est^ 

We see the change in happier, happiest. 

Before ist drop the y, though dome insist 

On one exception, which is copyist. 

Rule 15. 

If word concluded with a y you find, 

Preceded by a vowel, you must mind 

It almost always the said y retains. 

In played, stayed, boyhood, see, it still remains. 

Three marked exceptions to this rule are made — 

Lay^ pay, and say cnange to laid, paid, and said ; 

And sometimes t we substitute for y, 

When the addition to the word is ly ; 

You see the i replace the y in gaily, 

And though we write daylight, 'tis changed in daily. 

Exercise on Rules 13, 14, and 15. 

I laid down the book and went hun-ying home.— Those babies 

are the ugliest children I have seen ; they all cried together. — 

This lady's mother is the holiest and loveliest of women. — 

J spent twelve shillings on toys, cherries, and sundries. — The 

old woman said the fairies were tlie iiuiTiVftsX, Y^^tdeati 

creatures possible. — ^Hostilities would thm \)ot\x «tm\^ TiQ;^lr 
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enjoying themselves merrily. — The weather continues dryish 
and mild, and I am the merriest of the party. 

* We have lost himi : he is gone. 
We know him now : all nawow jealousies 
Are silent.' 

IrregtdariUes in Spelling. 

The ortho^aphy of a few English words is uncertain, various 
writers spelhng them different ways. Among such are, allege, 
alledge ; enquire^ inquire; farther^ further; and chemist, chy- 
mist. Contractions are often made use of in familiar writing ; 
as, kneUf leant, learnt, &c., one of double letters being dropped, 
and t substituted for the affix ed. Again, we frequently see 
color, honor, favor, valor, &c., written short, the superfluous 
letter being dropped out of the word. Objections have been 
made to this as an inelegant mode of writing ; but it is gaining 
ground, and it may hereafter be as general to curtail words 
writtei^ at needless length, as it now is to write music, rustic, 
&c., instead of musick, rustick^ the spelling of our forefathers. 

Abbreviations occur in poetry. When a word is to be 
shortened, the letter or letters that interfere with the desired 
sound of the word or words must be left out, and an apostrophe 
placed over the vacant space, as in His for it is, and smiVd for 
smiled. The writing a word in poetry, ending in ed in full, as 
adored, Instead of abbreviating it, as ador^d^ is not to be counted 
an error in spelling, though it would be very incorrect to omit 
the apostrophe in the possessive case of a noun. 

In the English language there are nine parts of speech — 
the Article, the Substantive or Noun, the Adjective, the Pro- 
noun, the Verb, the Adverb, the Preposition, the Conjunction, 
and the Interjection. For full information respecting the parts 
of speech a grammar must be consulted ; we touch alone upon 
such points as present orthographical difficulties. 

SUBSTANTIYES, OR NOUKS. 

A substantive, or noun, is the name of anything that exists, 
or of which we can form an idea; as, John, England, child^ 
happiness, house. 

Nouns are of various kinds, and possess the properties of 
gender, number, and case. 

Nouns are proper, as, George, Paris ; or common, as, beast, 
tree, chair. 

Gender is the distinction with regard to sex. Some gram- 
marians teach that there are three pjendei^ m \\i"ei "^t^^*^ 
\aD^age; others, more correctly, say foMX — ^^^ T£i«iacAJ^LYaa^*C^^ 
feminine, the common, and the neuter. 
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The masculine gender applies to creatures of the male kind ; 
as, a manj a huU, 

The feminine applies to creatures of the female kind; as, a 
woman, a hen* ^ 

The common comprehends all nouns that can be applied 
alike to creatures masculine and feminine -, as, parent, puptl. 

The neuter signifies inanimate objects; as, virtue, table. 

There are three modes of distinguishing ^nder : by different 
words, as, boy, girl; by a different termination, as, A«ir, heiress; 
and by a noun, pronoun, or adjective prefixed to the substan- 
tive, as, man-servantf maid-servant, &c. 

Substantives have two numbers— the singular and plural. 
The singular expresses one object, as, hand; tne plural, two or 
more objects, as, hands. 

Some nouns are used only in the singular form, as, gold, pride; 
some only in the plural, as, riches, lungs; and some are the 
same in Doth numbers, as, deer, sheep. Some nouns keep the 
singular form in a plural sense, as, audience; and in such words 
as sail (meaning snips) and horse (meaning cavalry), custom 
sanctions the use of the singular number. 

•The plural number of nouns is generally formed by adding s 
to the singular ; as, antj ants. 

Nouns ending with ch hard, and most nouns ending with 
double /, or with y following a vowel, follow the above rule ; 
as, monarchs, cuffs, displays. 

Nouns ending with ch soft, i, sh, ss, and x, form their plurals 
by adding es to the singular ; as, churches, misses, boxes. 

In most nouns ending with/ or /e, the /or fe is changed to 
ves to form the plural ; and those ending in y, preceded by a 
consonant, often drop the y, and take- ies as their plural termi- 
nation (see Rules 12, 13, 14, and 15). 

Some nouns are irregular in the plural : oAtVe^ makes children; 
man, men ; woman, women ; ox, oxen ; foot, feet ; goose, geese : 
louse, lice; mouse, mice; penny, pence; and tooth, teeth: die 
(the cube) makes dice ; die (for coining), dies. The plural ter- 
mination to cupful, glassful, and similar compound words, must 
be added to the/w/, not to the cup, glass, &c. ; they make cup- 
fills, glassfuls, &c. To form the plurals of proper names pre- 
ceded by titles, some writers add the plural affix to the title, as — 
The Misses Smith; others, considering this style too formal, 
add the plural affix to the name, as — ^The Mies Smiths. In ad- 
dressing the members of a firm the plural is added to the title, 
as — Messrs.* Smith & Co. 

The following is a list of the words in most common use 
derived from the dead and foreign lBJig\i«i^ea,^T^&«tN\\i^^«a 
original plurals : — 

* The abbreviation of the FrencYi woiei Me»«ieur*. 
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siwo. 
Addendum, 
Amanuensis, 
Analysis, 
Apparatus, 

Appendix, 

Asylum, 

Automaton, 

Axis, 

Bandit, 

Basis, 

Beau, 

Calculus, 

Calx, 

Candelabrum^ 

Census, 

Cherub, 

Cicerone, 

Colossus, 

Convolvulus, 

Crisis, 

Criterion, 

Datum, 

Desideratum, 

Dilettante, 

Effluvium, 

Erratum, 

Focus, 

Formula, 



{ 



PLTJB. 

addenda. 

amanuenses. 

analyses. 

apparatus. 

appendices or 

appendixes. 

asyla, asylums. 

automata. 

axes. 

banditti. 

bases. 

beaux. 

calculi. 

calces. 

candelabra. 

census. 
f cherubim. 
1 cherubs. 

ciceroni. 

colossi. 

convolvuli. 

crises. 

criteria. 

data. 

desiderata. 

dilettanti. 
' effluvia. 

errata. 

foci. 

formulae. 



SING. 

Fungus, 
Genius, 

Genus, 

Larva, 

Medium, 

Memoran- 
dum, 

Metamor- 
phosis 

Minutia, 

Monsieur, 

Nebula, 

Nucleus, 

Oasis, 

Parenthesis, 



PLTTR. 

fungi, funguses. 

^ genii, aerial 
spirits, 

geniuses, per^ 
sons of genius. 

genera. 

larvae 

media 
I memoranda, me- 
t morandums. 

} metamorphoses 

minutiae. 

messieurs. 

nebulae. 

nuclei. 

oases. 

parentheses. 



Phenomenon, phenomena. 



Polypus, 

Seraph, 

Stimulus 

Stratum, 

Terminus, 

Tumulus, 

Vertebra, 

Virtuoso, 

Viscus, 



polypi. 
f seraphim, 
I seraphs. 

stimuli. 

strata. 

termini. 

tumuli. 

vertebrae. 

virtuosi. 

viscera. 



» Exercise on Nouns in the Plural Number. 
* » 

These prizes will be the rewards of successful competitors at 
examinations. — Monarchs and monarchies might be swept away, 
soldiers might fall in battle, or sink exhausted on marcnes : he 
cared little, tranquilly devouring his two basinfuls of soup and 
potatos.* — He is about to mortgage his territories j this will 
alienate the heathen over whom he reigns. 

' At the head of forces always numerically far inferior to the 
armies with which Napoleon deluged the Peninsula ; thwarted 
by jealous and incompetent allies j ill-supported by friends, and 
assailed by factious enemies at home, Wellington maintained 
the war for seven years, unstained by any sei\o\3LS ^^-^^Tafc^^aSs. 
marked bj victory in thirteen pitched WtAi\ft%."'---^OY^^^^^'^^*' 
about the three preaideDcies are erroneoMS. 

* Or potatocB, 
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Case is the position in which a noun is placed in relation to 
some verb, preposition, pronoun, or to some other noun in the 
same sentence. 

Nouns have three cases— .the Nominative ; the Possessive, or 
Genitive j and the Objective, or Accusative. 

The nominative case expresses the name of a person or per- 
sons, or of a thing or things, the subject of a verb \ as, * the 
child runs.' 

The possessive expresses possession of, or property in, a thing 
or things ; as, ' my friend's child.' 

The objective expresses the object of an action; as, 'wear 
this hat,^ 

Of these cases the possessive alone offers any orthographical 
difficulty. 

The possessive case is usually formed by adding an s to the 
noun, and placing an apostrophe above, dividing this addition 
from the original word ; as, ' my aunt^s oaby j' * baby's hat.* 

In most cases where the noim ends with ss, and in some in- 
stances where it ends with one «, or with ncc, the apostrophe 
only is needed to form the possessive case ; as, * for rigmeousfiess' 
sake ;' * seated on high Olympus^ top ;' ' for conscience^ sake.' 

When a noun ends with s in the plural, the apostrophe 
alone is sufficient to form the possessive case ; as, ' the arttsts^ 
fund.' 

Exercise, — Nouns in the Possessive Case, 

His cousin's arm is broken ; and his dog tore those ladies' 
dresses. — Light a fire in baby's nursery ; the babies' dinners are 
to be served there. — The lady's horse is ready. — The soldiers' 
rations were spoiled. — That grammarian's book is in the twelfth 
edition ; I do not remember the publisher's name. 

ADJECTIVES. 

Adjectives are subject to a variation in forming degrees of 
comparison : the positive becomes comparative by the addition 
of r, or er j and superlative by the addition of sty or est j as, dear, 
dearer^ dearest. 

Adjectives ending with y preceded by a consonant usually 
change y into t on the addition of cr, or est j but if the y fol- 
lows a vowel, it is generally retained (see Rules 13, 14, 
and 15). 

Adjectives ending with a consonant, preceded by a diphthong, 
keep the consonant single on the addition of er, est, or ish ; if 
the final consonant be preceded by a single vowel, it must be 
doubled (see Rules 3, 4, 5, and 6.) 
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VERBS. 

A student who knows how to conjuj^ate the verba, will find 
[nost of the tenses easy to spell, but the participles are rather 
troublesome. 

The participle is a form of the verb having the properties of 
the verb, the adjective, and the noun. The present participle 
ends with twy, and the past, or perfect (if the verb be regular), 
with ed. 

Monosyllables, and words of more than one syllable, if 
Accented on the last syllable, ending with one consonant, pre- 
ceded by one vowel, double the final consonant on the addition 
of ed or ing. 

"Words of more than one syllable accented on any syllable 
but the last, words ending with two consonants, or with one 
consonant preceded by two vowels, do not double the final con- 
sonant on the addition of ed or ing. 

Words ending with a silent e omit the e on taking ing] there 
are few exceptions to this rule. In words ending with ie, the 
ie is changed to y on taking ing. 

Words ending with y preceded by a vowel, retain the y on 
taking ing or ed] those ending with y, preceded by a consonant, 
usually change the y to t on the addition of edy and retain it on 
taking iny. 

Words ending with a, «, w, or a double Idterj retain such 
letter or letters, on the addition of id ox iny (see Rules 3, 4, 6, 
6, 7, 8, 10, 13, 14, and 15.) 

An irregular verb does not form its in. perfect tense, and its 
past or perfect participle, by the addition of d or ed to the verb. 

List of Irbegulab Verbs. 

Those marked with R admit the regular termination. 



PRESENT. 


IMPER. 


PAST PAR. 


Abide 




abode 


abode 


Am 




was 


been 


Arise 




arose 


arisen 


Awake 




awoke, R 


awaked 


Bear (to 


bring forth) 


bare 


bom 


Bear (to 


carry) 


bore 


borne 


Beat 




beat 


beaten 


Become 




became 


become 


Begin 
Behold 




began 


begun 




beheld 


beheld 


Bend 




bent 


bent 


Bereave 


* 


bereft, R 


bereft, R 


Beseech 




besought 


besought 
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PRESENT. 


IMPER. 


PAST PAR. 


Bid 


bade, bid 


bidden, bid 


Bind 


bound 


bound 


Bite 


bit 


bitten, bit 


Bleed 


bled 


bled 


Blow 


blew 


blown 


Break 


broke 


broken 


Breed 


bred 


bred 


Bring 
Build 


brought 


brought 


built 


built 


Burst 


burst 


burst 


Buy 


bought 


bought 


Cast 


cast 


cast 


Caught 
Chide 


caught 


caught 


chid 


chidden 


Choose 


chose 


chosen 


Cleave (to adhere), 


B 




Cleave (to split) 


clove, cleft 


cloven, cleft 


Cling 


clung 


clung 


Clothe 


clothed 


clad, R 


Come 


came 


come 


Cost 


cost 


cost 


Creep 


crept 


crept 


Crow 


crew, B 


crowed 


Cut 


cut 


cut 


Dare (to challenge), 
Dare (to venture) 


B 




durst, B 


dared 


Deal 


dealt, B 


dealt, R 


IHg 


dug, R 


dug, R 


Do 


did 


done 


Draw 


drew 


drawn 


Drink 


drank 


drunk 


Drive 


drove 


driven 


Dwell 


dwelt, R 


dwelt, R 


Eat 


ate 


eaten 


Fall 


fell 


fallen 


Feed 


fed 


fed 


Feel 


felt 


felt 


Fight 


fought 


fought 


Find 


found 


found 


Flee 


fled 


fled 


Fling 


flung 


flung 


Fly 


flew 


flown 


Forget 


forgot 


forgotten 


Forego 


forewent 


foregone 


Forsake 


forsook 


forsaken 
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PKESENT. 


IMFEB. 


PAST PAB. 


Freeze 


froze 


frozen 


Get 


got 


got, gotten 


Gild 


gilt, B 


gilt, B 


Gird 


girt, B 


girt, B 


Give 


gave 


given 


Go 


went 


gone 


Grave 


graved 


graven, B 


Grind 


ground 


ground 


Grow 


grew 


grown 


Hang 


hung 


hung, B 


Have 


had 


had 


Hear 


heard 


heard 


Heave 


hove 


hoven, B 


Hew 


hewed 


hewn, B 


Hide 


hid 


hidden, hid 


Hold 


held 


held, holden 


Hurt 


hurt 


hurt 


"Keep 


kept 


kept 


Kneel 


knelt, B 


knelt, B 


Knit 


knit 


knit 


Know 


knew 


known 


Lade 


laded 


laden 


Lay 


laid 


laid 


Lead 


led 


led 


Leave 


left 


left 


Lend 


lent 


lent 


Let 


let 


let 


Lie (recline) 


lay 


lain 


Light 


Ut 


lit 


Load 


loaded 


laden, b 


Lose 


lost 


lost 


Make 


made 


made 


Mean 


meant, b 


meant, B 


Meet 


met 


met 


Mow 


mowed 


mown 


Pay 


paid 


paid 


Put 


put 


put 


Eead 


read 


read 


Eend 


rent 


rent 


Rid 


rid 


rid 


Ride 


rode 


rode, ridden 


Ring 


rang, rung 


rung 


Rise 


rose 


risen 


Run 


ran 


run 


Saw 


sawed 


sawU) B 
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IBSBKT. 


IHPER. 


PjLST pab 


Say 


aaid 


said 


See 


saw 


seen 


Seek 


sought 


sought 


Sell 


sold 


sold 


Send 


sent 


sent 


Set 


set 


set 


Shake 


shook 


shaken 


Shave 


shaved 


shaven 


Shear 


shore 


shorn 


Shed 


shed 


shed 


Shine 


shone, B 


shone, B 


Shoe 


shod 


shod 


Shoot 


shot 


shot 


Show 


showed 


shown 


Shred 


shired 


shred 


Shrink 


shrunk 


shrunk 


Shut 


shut 


shut 


Sing 


sang, sung 


sun^ 


Sink 


sank, sunk 


sunk 


Sit 


sat 


sat 


Slay 


slew 


slain 


Sleep 
SUde 


slept 
slid 


slept 
slidden 


Sling 


slung 


slung 


Slink 


slunk, slank 


slunk 


SHt 


sHt 


sHt 


Smite 


smote 


smitten 


Sow 


sowed 


sown, B 


Speak 


spoke, spake 


spoken 


Speed 


sped 


sped 


Spell 


spelt, B 


spelt, B 


Spend 


spent 


spent 


Spill 


spilt, B 


spilt, B 


Spin 


span, spun 


spun 


Spit 


spat, spit 


spit 


Split 


split 


split 


Spread 


spread 


spread 


Spring 


sprung 


sprang 


Stand 


stood 


stood 


Steal 


stole 


stolen 


Stick 


stuck 


stuck 


Sting 


stung 


stung 


Stink 


stank, stunk 


stunk 


Strew 


strewed 


strown, B 


Stride 


strode 


stridden 
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PBESENT. 

Strike 

String 

Strive 

Swear 

Sweat 

Sweep 

Swell 

Swim 

Swing 

Take 

Teach 

Tear 

TeU 

Think 

Thrive 

Throw 

Thrust 

Tread 

Wax 

Wear 

Weave 

Weep 

Wet 

Win 

Wind 

Work 

Wring 

Write 

A defective verb is one which is used only in some of its 
tnoods, tenses and persons, and is irregular. Ihe principal de- 
fective verbs are — 



ncpsB. 


PAST PAB. 


struck 


struck 


strung 
strove 


strung 
striven 


swore 


sworn 


sweat, B 


sweat, B • 


swept 
swelled 


swept 
swollen, B 


swam, swum 


swum 


swung 
took 


swung 
taken 


taught 
tore 


taught 
torn 


told 


told 


thought 
throve 


thought 
thriven 


threw 


thrown 


thrust 


thrust 


trod 


trodden 


waxed 


waxen, B 


wore 


worn 


wove 


woven 


wept 
wet, B 


wept 
wet, B 


won 


won 


wound 


wound 


wrought, B 


wrought, B 


wrung 
wrote 


wrung 
written 



PBBSENT. 

Can 

May 

Shall 

Will 

Must 

Ought 



lUPEB. 

could 

might 

should 

would 

must 

ought 

quoth 



PAST PAB. 



Verbs that are used only in the third person singular, and 
are construed with the neuter pronoun it, are called imper' 
wnal verbs ) as, U snows. Some irregular terminations are mere 
familiar contractions ', as, spilt : others are the established form 
of expression ; as, crept, dwelt j pilt, lostffdt^ slept^ &c« 

c 
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WORDS PRONOUNCED ALIKE, OR VERY 
NEARLY ALIKE, BUT HAVING A DIFFERENT 
ORTHOGRAPHY AND MEANING. 

Words. 

ad. 



Air, s: 



Atmosphere ) 
melody. 



B'er, ad. 

Abbreviation 
of the word 



ever. 



Before, sooner 
than. 



One that in- 
herits. 



RtTLB. 



A'i-r, air, is atmosphere, 
And also aiV, a tutie we hear ; 
An apostrophe two c's must sever 
When you write eV, the short for eoer; 
The ere, that means before, must stand 
An r, with e on either hand. 
The heir to fortune, lands, or name. 
Four letters to the word will claim ; 
But then the heir, an heir you call, 
And scarce pronoimce the h at all, 
So that by sound you might believe 
'Twas o-t-r, the air we breathe. 
Ayr spelt with y denotes a tovm 
Of no great size or high renown. 

EXEBCISE.t 

If ' prevention is better than cure,' air, exercise, and ablution 
are surely better than physic. — My cousin Mark has set your 
song to a pretty air. He is heir to a place near the town of Ayr. 
I shall visit it ere I leave Scotland. My doctor declares he 
will pledge his professional reputation that the air there will 
suit my constitution. 

' Pleased with his guests, the good man learned to glow, 
And quite forgot their vices in their woe ; 
Careless their merits or their faults to scan^ 
His pity gave ere charity began.' 

' Remote from towns he ran his godly race. 
Nor e'er had changed, nor wished to change his place.' 

• There is also the verb to air. Our space will not admit the in- 
sertion *of every possible shade of meaninjir that may be attached to each 
word, we merely give a sufficient indication to guide the writer and 
prevent mistakes. 

f In case our introductory observations have been overlooked, we re- 
peat the suggestion that a student going through a cour^ of spelling 
lessons should carefully study each rule and transcribe it and the exer- 
cise that follows it, afterwards re-writing both from dictation if he have 
the opponamty of doing so ; also that he should mark all words in his 
exercise to wbicb the rule attached refers. 
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AXk^s, 



An infirmity. 



Ail, V, 

To be suifering. 



Ale, s. 



A liquor made of malt 
and hops. 

Write a-i'l for aU, a woe^ 2^ pain 'y 
A'l-e, ale, a liqttor will explain. 



EXERCISE. 

We separated them because the effects of strong ale were 
becoming disagreeably apparent; they were growing riotous. 
To-morrow Alexander will have a headache^ be languid, and 
wonder what can ail him. 

' Hundreds of men were turned into beasts. 

Like the guests at Circe's horrible feasts, 

By the magic of ale and cider.' 



AU, a. 



The whole number or quan- 
tity. 



Awl, s. 

A sharp instrument to pierce 
holes. 



All spelt with two Ts is the all, entire; 
A-w-l, awl, cobblers all require. 

EXERCISE. 

Keep thy heart with all diligence^ for out of it are the issues 
of life. 

This cobbler is a politician ; flourishing his awl and declaim- 
ing at the same time, he ran his awl into his knee and broke 
his wife's needle-case. — ^ All human hopes are deceitful, all 
human judgments fallacious, all sophistical reasonings incon- 
clusiye, and all circumstantial evidence imperfect.' — All friends 
and connections* anxious for your welfare unite in protesting 
that considerations of policy and expediency, if not of pro- 
priety, should restrain you from the commission of such glaring, 
egregious follies, connected with all sorts of debasing dissipa- 
tions and corrupting companionships. — Our shoemaker has lost 
aU his tools, even ms awl. 

' Yet in thy thriving still misdoubt some evil, 
Lest gainmg gain on thee, and make thee dim 
To all thmgs else.' 

^ Macduf, He has no children. All my pretty ones ? 
Did you say all?' 

^ England, with all thy faults I love thee still.' 

* Or connexions, 
C2 
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Allowed, V, 



Aloud, ad. 



Permitted; granted. Loudly, with noise. 

Where'er aUawed permitted means, 

Seven letters then you see ; 
Ahudy out loud, with sounding yoice, 

Stands a-l-o-u-d, 

EXERCISE. 

' People should not be allowed to drive perambulators down 
the middle of the path. If they kept their own side, they would 
cause little inconvenience ; as it is, they form a nuisance which 
cries aloud, with many other minor miseries, for redress.* — His 
claims seemed exorbitant, but were allowed. 

'And Sir Jacob the father strutted and bowed, 
And smiled to himself, and laughed aloud. 
To think of his heiress and daughter.' 

' " Stop, stop, John Gilpin I — Here's the house," 

They aU aloud did cry ; 
/' The dinner waits, and we are tired." 

SaidGUpin, "Soamll"' 



Asoent, «.* 



Eising ground. 



Consent. 



Assent, 8, 



Assent, v, n. 

To agree to, to 
agree with. 



Ascent, rise, mmmting, spell with C) 
Assent, with second «, agree, 

EXERCISE. 

Let me entreat your assent to the request of this petitioner. — 
Do not give your assent to these schemes of amalgamation 
until you have ascertained that they are feasible, practicable, 
honourable, and likely to prove remunerative. 

* For ere that steep ascent was won. 
High in his pathway himg the sun.' 

* In the pronunciation of the words ascent and assent, there should be 
sufficient dinerence to guide a writer in spelling them ; but as in a rapid 
or slovenly mode of speaking such distinction is frequently lost, or is not 
perceived by the hearer for want of attention, or for lack of a nice and 
discriminating ear, it has been thought well to place them in this col- 
lection. The same remark applies to several other words on the list. 
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OuiTllt. V, 

Should; in duty bound to. 



Auirlit; pran,* 

Anything. 

Aught, that commences with an a, 

Aughi, anything^ will show ; 
But ought, spelt o-u-^-hnt, 

Of duty tells, we Imow. 

EXEBCISE. 

For aught I know, the goods are at the wharf. — * An English- 
man may look, and Dught to look, on the growing grandeur of 
the Americans with no small degree of generous sympathy and 
satisfaction. They, like ourselves, are members of the great 
Anglo-Saxon nation.' 

' Save me alike from foolish pride 

Or impious discontent 
At aught Thy wisdom has denied, 
Or aught Thy goodness lent' 

' Sacred Interpreter of human thought, 
How few respect or use thee as they ought ! 
But all shall give account of every wrong. 
Who dare disnonour or defile the tongue.' 



Salt, »: 

A temptation; are- 
&esnment. 



Bait, V. 

To set dogs on to 
bite. 



Bate, V, 

To lower, to 
cheapen. 

Bait with an % if you would spell aright, 
'Tis bait, refresh, allure — baitj make beaks fight. 
If bate you spell with e, it is to mention 
Bate, cheapen goods, or lower a pretension, 

EXEBCISE. 

Arthur stopped to bait his horse, while Julius went to buy 
fishing-tackle and bait for angling. — Notwithstanding the 
juxtaposition of so many discordant elements, notwithstanding 
the bait held out to them in the promise of increased revenues, 
pa^ants, and splendours, notwithstanding the dissensions pre- 
vailing in their own conclave, the menu)ers of the hierarchy, 
with a persistency that seemed the result of some haUucination, 
refused to bate one jot of their preposterous demands. — ^In what 
we call the good old times, our ancestors used to bait a bull in 
the meadow now used for cricket matches. 

* Naught (worthleM, nothing) should be spelt with the a ; it is very 
commonly written nought. Naught is the more correct orthography. 
In old-fashioned language naught was used to signify bad^ (irrupt ; and 
we still call troublesome children Jtaughty, 
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Bale, s. 

A packet of merchandise. 



Sail, 8. 

Security given for the appear- 
ance, when demanded, of a 
person proposed to be re- 
leased from custody. 



Bale J if of goods, b-a-l-e j 
Bail, with an i, security, 

EXEBCISE. 

Every bale of merchandise is damaged ; they count up their 
losses and find five-eighths of this, nine-tenths of that, and 
eleven-twelfths of the other, utterly spoiled. — Jack watched 
the purchasers flock round, saw his cnild mount the block, 
heard the auctioneer knock her down to a bidder, as if she had 
been a bale of goods or head of stock, felt the shock, but con- 
trived to lock his feelings in his breast, and hurry to the dock 
to await the crisis of his fate. 

' Because I stole a bale of goods, 
They won't take bail for me.' 



Uncovered. 



, fl. 



,«. 



An animal. 



,v. 



To press, support. 



B-a-r-e is naked ; but be sure, 

End with r, bear, th^ beast, or bear, endure. 

EXEBCISE. 

The largest kind of bear is the white polar bear. — ' I cannot 
bear to see that useful animal, the donkey, ill-treated ; made 
to bear heavy burdens too early, its strength is impaired^ while 
its power of endurance degenerates into obstinacy. 

' Beaide the ungathered rice he lay, 

His sickle in his hand ; 
His breast was bare, his matted hair 
Was buried in the sand.' 

' Bear and forbear with your brothers, 

If you would be happy here ; 
Bear and forbear, loving others. 
If you would be loved and dear.' 

' Sure, the wintriest weather 
Is easily borne when we bear it together.' 

' And above all take care 
Not to act like a bear.' 
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,v. 



To exist; to have being. 



Bee, 8. 

An insect. 



B'Cj be, you will please to observe 

Has but b and one e^ when it stands for the verb ; 

But bee, the insect, that buzzes and stings, 

Has two e'a to its name, like' its two little wings. 

EXEBGISE. 

I hope you will learn to be cautious and conciliatory after 
this catas^ophe, and less captious when you are cautioned ; the 
casualty might have been more serious, but I fear it may be 
necessary to cauterize the wound. 

^How doth the little busy bee 
Improve each shining hour.' 

' Howe'er it be, it seems to me 
'Tis only noble to be goodj 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
, And simple faith than Norman blood.' 

' Little dost thou think, thou busy, busy bee, 
What is the end of thy toil.' 



Beacb, 8, 

Strand, coast, sesrshore. 



Beecb, 8, 



The name of a tree. 



Beach f spelt with a, means strand, shore of the sea ; 
Beech, with two ^'s, is a beautiful tree. 

EXEBCISE. 

There were in the grounds specimens of oak, elm, and beech 
trees, and a splendid avenue of chestnuts* led up to the man- 
sion, each of the trees being above the average size, and 
magnificently grown. — The atmosphere was pestiferous, and 
the beach swarmed with noxious flies, which wrought dire 
mischief to our hands and faces while we sought about for 
zoophytes, dredging in the pools among the rough stones, and 
draggmg the tough weeds from the rocks ; a sailor with a grulf 
voice warned us the tide was rising, and would soon cover the 
beach. 

' Still Canute sat upon the beach, 
Still rose the murmuring tide ; 
** Ah, flatterers I " as it touched his feet, 
" What say you now ? " he cried.' 

* Or chemuts. 
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I, 8. I Been, v, 

A leguminous plant. | Past part, of the yerb he. 

You put an a in bean, to name the seed ; 
A second e in been, the verb; you need. 

BXEBdSE. 

Though the condition of the soldier has been ameliorated, the 
post of a sentry is not an enviable one, in this nineteenth cen- 
tury. — ^ I had been witnessing the last fitful, yearning glances 
that his soul had cast back on the spent inheritance of life.' — 
People in England can rarely be persuaded to iise the bean as 
an f^cle of food ; it is highly esteemed in France. — ^I have been 
making enauiries, and can corroborate your statements as to 
the unparalleled embarrassments met with by this party of 
tourists in going across the Apennines* and the Pyrenees. — 
We have been for years making alterations and improvements, 
but have neglected to touch some very glaring and crying 
evils. — The way in which the cattle we consume for food is 
tortured before it is killed, is a shame and a disgrace to a 
christian and civilized people. No doubt we suffer for the 
wrong we do ; the poor beasts that are driven panting through 
our streets, always terrified, often hurt, cannot be in a state 
to furnish us with wholesome nourishinpf meat The solemn 
warning that ' the cruel man taroubleth his own flesh/ has been 
for ages sounding in our ears ; is it to pass unheeded for ever ? 
— Our Dutch clock has been broken ; cook slipped when cleaning 
it, and made a clutch at it in falling. I have told her not to 
touch it again. — ^My aunt has been stung by ants. — I have been 
reading * Jack and the Bean-stalk,' in the Fairy Library edition, 
illustrated with George Cruikshank's wonderful little etchings. 
— Gilbert and Lionel have been wrestling ; Lionel wanted to 
wrest a top out of Gilbert's hand, and somehow he wrung his 
wrist, which is sprained and painful. I have been very wroth 
about it, it will prevent his writing ; though seeing him in pain 
disarmed me, and my wrath has calmed down. He has been 
bathing the wrist with hot vinegar and water ; do you consider 
that judicious treatment ? 

' And hearts that had been long estranged^ 

And friends that had grown cold. 
Should meet again like parted streams^ 
And mingle as of old. 

* Or Appennines. 
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,, «. 



A. coxcoml), a fop. 



I interf, 
A word of terror, 
a cry used to 
startle. 



, «. 



A tie, an instrument 
to propel arrows, 
a curved line. 



Write b-e-a-u for the beau 
That strives to please a lady's eye ; 

But h-(Hw, bow, to shoot, 

Bow, a curved line, or bow you tie. 

EXEBCISE. 

Here in former days used to promenade the beau with 
powdered head, and the belle with patched face; and here 
now walk the gentleman in his uncomfortable hat, and the 
lady in her inconvenient dress. — Dexterity in the use of the 
bow was his one accomplishment. — ^Her back is so curved, it 
forms a bow, and she wears a bow of gaudy ribbon* in her 
bonnet. 

' Triumphal arch that fiU'st the sky 

When storms prepare to part, 
I ask not proud philosophy 

To teacn me what thou art. 

♦ ' ♦ • • 

Can all that optics teach unfold 

Thy form to please me so. 
As when I dreamed of gems and gold 

Hid in thy radiant bow ? 
And yet, fair bow, no fabling dreams, 

But words of the most High, 
Have told why first thy robe of beams 

Was woven in the sky.' 



Beer, 8, 

A fermented liquor. 



Bier, 8, 

A hand carriage for removing 
the dead. 



Spell with two c^s the beer of liquor said ; 
One if one e, in bier where rests the dead. 

, K X KRCISE. 

' Drop upon Fox's grave the tear ; 
'TwiU trickle to his rival's bier.' 

How would this man shrink if told he was doomed to be- 
come mad ! yet he wilfully brings on himself temporary in- 
sanity for the pleasure of drinking beer and spirits. — Analysis 
proves that the adulteration of beer adds to its intoxicating 

and injurious properties. 

* Or riband. 
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Bell; 8, 

A hollow, sonorous instrument 
of cast metal. 



Belle, 8, 

A handsome young lady. 



Bdl, h-e-Ul, is the heU 

That rings with well-known sound j 
Add to the end another e, 

'Tis heUey a beauti/, found. 

EXERCISE. 

Ein^ the bell and beg the servants will keep the baize 
door shut; the odours from the oven are overpowering and 
oppressive. — ^This plant with its purple bell-shaped flower, 
and fruit of fine flavour,* and delicate aromatic scent, is worth 
cultivating. — My niece is a nice girl ; when we were at Nice 
she was the belle of the place, artists wanting to paint her 
portrait, and suitors seeking her favour ;t she is an heiress 
claiming the reversion of landed property, and having come 
into possession of plate, jewels, and other valuables, as the 
residuary legatee of a wealthy relative. — Do not think us dis- 
paraging, that we judge harshly, or grudge praise, in our 
comments on Augustus ; but he is anno3ring : he says writing is 
fudge, and that he will not budge to ring the bell, or trudge to 
the post. — I have heard from an old beau of my grandmother's 
that she was the belle of her day. 

' Oft as the bell with solemn toll 
Speaks the departure of a soul, 
Let each one ask himself, Am I 
Prepared, should I be called to die P ' 

Though handsome the belle of the evening may be, 
Her temper is ugly enough, I can see. 

' Yet the first bringer of unwelcome news 
Hath but a losing office ; and his tongue 
Sounds ever after as a sullen bell, 
Kemembered Jmelling a departing friend.' 

' Full fathoms five thy father lies ; 

Of his bones are coral made ; 
Those are pearls, that were his eyes : 

Nothing of him that doth fade^ 
But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange. 
Sea-nymphs hourly ring his knell : 
Hark I now I hear them — ding dong, bell.' 

> 

• Or flavor, f Or favor. 
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, «. 



mall fruit containing seed. 



,v. 



To put into a grave ; to hide 
and cover over. 



Berry with letters ^Te eifimit is found ; 
Bury with four, to bury underground, 

EXBBCISE. 

Do not allow sloth to bury your talents, but make activity 
them out to interest.' — This berry is transparent and glu- 
>us ; the aborigines devour it with gluttonous avidity. — *As 
relations determined to bury hira in state, a splendid pall 
\ thrown over the coffin.' — The majority of these tales of 
dlessness, levity, and indiscretion, so persistently circulated^ 
e uncorroborated and might be mere calumnies ; let us bury 
m in oblivion. — It might appear pitiless to bury him at sea, 
from living friends and the graves of his kindred. 

' The mistletoe, with pearl-decked spray. 
And manjr a hoUy-berry gay, 
Shone m the ruddy glare.' 



Btrtli, 8, 

The act of coming into life; 
the thing bom. 



Bertli, 8, 

p's station when at anchor ; 
station or sleeping-place 
n board ship. 

Berthj when you find the word is spelt with e, 
A station of, or m, a ship must be ; 
But written with an t, it means the birth, 
Coming to life and being, on the earth. 

EXERCISE. 

' We saw Thee not when thou didst tread, 

In mortal guise, this sinful earth ; 
Nor heard Thy voice restore the dead. 
And wake them to a second birth.' 

he birth of this lord ling made a difference in my prospects, 
^ater came into my berth, spoiled some clothes, and damaged 
tographic apparatus and mathematical instruments. — I had 
ood berth, on board one of the Peninsular and Oriental 
ipany's steamers, but I was wretchedly ill, and the storms 
encountered were enough to appal a stouter heart and shake 
|[her nerves than mine. 
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Blue, a. 



A colour. 



, V. 



Pret. of blow, to cause a current 
of air. 

Write bkie with w, the colour it will show ; 
But spelt with w, 'tis blew, did blow, 

EXEBCISE. 

* The spacious firmament on high^ 
With all the blue ethereal sky, 
And spangled heavens, a shinmg frame, 
Their great Original proclaim.' 

The wind blew away my umbrella and my blue bonnet. — That 
champagne is in bottles with blue seals. — Early in the cam- 
paign the enemy blew up a powder magazine. 



Boax, 8, 



The male swine. 



Bore, 8, 

A hole; something 
veiy irksome. 



Bore, V, 
Pret. of to bear; also 
to perforate, to 
worry and fatigue. 

Boar, write with a, the male of swine to state, 
With e, bore, did bear, vex or perforate. 



EXEBCISE. 

' The rafters of the sooty roof 

Bore wealth of winter cheer; 
Of sea-fowl dried, and soland's store, 
And gammons of the tusky boar. 

And savoury haunch of deer.' 

* Society is not read)' to sympathise with our annoyances ; 
the man with a grievance is voted a bore.' — I contrived to bore 
a hole and admit air, but when it blew in fresh I was voted a 
bore by those who liked the heat. — The hunters slew a large 
fierce boar, and bore it home in triumph. — It was useless to 
tease him, he bore it so well. 

' Attend, all ye who list to hear our noble England's praise ; 
I sing of the thrice-famous deeds she wrought in ancient days. 
When that great fleet invincible against her bore in vain 
The richest spoils of Mexico, the stoutest hearts in Spain:' 

' They bore aloft the holy palm. 
They raised to heaven the tuneful psalm, 
That seemed to shed a healing calm 
And fall on weary hearts like balm.' 
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Board, 8. Bored, n 



A plank ) a meeting round a 
table 5 a daily supply of food j 
the deck of a ship^ place in 
a ship. 



Pret. of horey to perforate, to 
make a hole ; horcy to worry. 



By hoard with a, the hoard of woody 
Board'^'^y or hready is understood ; 
Instead of a an « anneX; 
For bored from horey to pierce or vex. 



EXEBCISE. 

Mr. Brown has consented to board and lodge the foreigners* on 
moderate terms ; it will be a losing bargain if they prove epicures. 
— ^The governor was so bored and interrupted by persons coming 
and making impertinent requests and asking absurd questions, 
he was obliged to refuse adnaittance to any strangers who were 
not properly introduced. — We found holes bored through the 
board in various places, and it was evident a burglary had been 
attempted. — ^A man's habits and disposition are only really known 
to those who rest under the same roof and eat at the same 
board with him. — The captain, finding further resistance use- 
less, hauled down his flag, and the conqueror sent three officers 
on board to take possession ; they treated tjie crew and pas- 
sengers with great consideration and courtesy. — ^The mendicant 
was sent before the board of guardians, who pronounced him 
an irreclaimable vagrant, an incorrigibly idle fellow to whom 
they would give no encouragement.— The rock is bored through, 
pierced in various directions by galleries and tunnels, affording 
communication, and facilitating the operations of the engineers. 
— ^While in Venice we went on board a barge, to inspect one of 
those pieces of carved timber of which Ruskin says — * in that 
rude Venetian gunwale, I say, is the germ of all the ornament 
which has touched, with its rich successions of angular shadow, 
the portals and archivolts of nearly every early building of im- 
portance, from the North Cape to the Straits of Messina.' So, 
where one man sees but a notched board, another traces indica- 
tions of rising art. 

' All in the Downs the fleet was moored 
When black-eyed Susan came on board.' 

' But Lufra had been fondly bred j 
To share his board; to watch his bed.' 



so Words proTumnced alike, hut having 



Branch of a tree. 



, «. 



Inclination of the 
head. 



,v. 



To incline ; to bend 
down. 



B'O'U'ff'hf hough of shrub or tree j 
Ended witli w^ how, to hend, must be. 

EXEBCISE. 

* They bowed before that molten calf: 

Aid oft, with awe and fear, 
The judgment on those worshippers 

Shall latest ages hear. 
But men who own a clearer light 

Than Israel of old, 
Still set up idols in their hearts — 

Still bow them down to gold.' 

» Merrily, merrily, shaU I live now, 
Under the blossom that hangs on the bough.' 



, «. 



A thicket of bram- 
bles; fern. 



, V. 



Used in old-fashion- 
ed language for 
hroke, broken. 



, 8. 



An opening, a rent ; 
a failure. 



To rend ; to part ; to become bankrupt ; to tame ; to discard. 

JE closes hrake with brambles thick, 
Or hrake-^feni, bright and green ; 

But for break — opening, or to tame — 
JTat the end is seen. 

SXEBCISE. 

Talk of cultivated ferns I — ^look at this common brake, with 
its curved stalk and plumy leaf, which I am going to sketch in 
chalk ! I gathered it on the north walk, where I saw a hawk. — 
Looking at such a mass of ferns and heather, who does not 
think of Snowdon's knight, who-^ 

' Stood concealed amid the brake 
To view this Lady of the Lake.' 

' Those flimsy webs that break as soon as wrought, 
Attain not to the dignity of thought.' 

' Macbeth, And be those juggling fiends no more believed. 
That palter with us in a double sense ; 
That Keep the word of promise to the ear, 
And break it to our hope.' 
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Bred, V, 

Pret. of breed, to bring up. 



Bread, s, 

)d, a kind of cake, made 
rem flour. 

Bread with five letters, /(J<w? we need ; 
With four the bred that comes from breed, 

EXEBCISE. 

Cast thy bread iipon the waters : for thou shalt find it after 
ny days.' 

Dhe acquiring some knowledge of cookery should be compul- 
y 'j few of the ^Is bred here can make bread or cook a dish 
potatos, spinach,* cabbage, brocoli, or other vegetable. 

'A moral, sensible, and well-bred man 
Will not affiront me^ and no other can.' 



But, 8, 

undary ; blunt 
3nd of a thing. 



But, conf. 
However, if, yet, 
nevertheless, ex- 
cept. 



But, ad. 

Only. 



Butt, V, 



To aim at with the head. 



Butt, 8, 

barrel ; blow from the head 
3f an animal ; object of ri- 
licule; stand on which a 
mark to shoot at is fixed. 

Std, conjunction, or if the btd, btU-end should be, 
The letters it takes you will find only three ; 
JStitt we 8?ioot at, or laugh at — to bidt with the head — 
Or butt, barrel, we write with four letters instead. 

EXEBCISE. 

'And now abideth faith, hope, charity, these three ; but the 
satest of these is charity.' — * The lip of truth shall be es- 
jlished for ever ; but a lying tongue is but for a moment.' 
A butt of sherry was cast overboard in the storm. — My arrows 
into the butt, not the target. — ^I dropped my watering-pot 
X) the butt. — ^That conceited fellow is a perfect butt, but it 
not fair to tease him ; if you will but refiect on the disad- 
ntages under which he has laboured, you will be more con- 
lerate. 

'A goat will butt, a dog will bite, 
If teased — and serve the meddler right.' 

* Or spinage. 
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Buy, t^. 

To purchase, 
to acquire 
by paying a 
price. 



Bj, €id. 
Off, from, 
apart, in 
presence. 



By, prep. 
Denotes an 
agent, a 
cause ; as, 
done bg me; 
also not later 
than, as bg 
that time. 



8. 

A dwelling. 
JBge is used 
in such ex- 
pressions ac 
ffood-bgey 
by-the-iye,* 
iyc-law, &c. 



B-u-g, hug^ to purchase must relate ; 

Bg, with two letters, near, from, past, will state ; 

While h-g^ you sometimes see applied 

To bge, apart, divided, or aside. 



EXEBCISE. 



By your conduct I judge your principles. — ' Accidents are 
caused by passengers stepping out of trains in motion; the 
practice is foolish, and is against the bye-laws of the company.* 
— I left him by the door very disconsolate. — We can buy a 
magic lantern apparatus with reflector, pictures, and diagrams, 
at nie optical department of the Stereoscopic and Photographic 
Company. — Send a message by electric telegraph, telling Jem 
to buy tne goods wholesale, not retail. 

* By the pricking of my thumbs 
Something wicked tnis way comes.' 



Cannon, 8, 



An engine for projecting balls ; 
a large gun. 



Canon, 8, 

An ecclesiastical law ; 
officer in cathedrals. 



an 



Cannon, with two n'«, weapon used in war j 
CttMm, with one, church-officer or laxo, 

EXEROiSE. 

' It was not cowardice made him pause in face of innumer- 
able enemies and rows of cannon.'—' According to canon law he 
is right.' 

' Then the soldier, 

• * * * 

Seeking the bubble reputation 
Even in the canncm's mouth.' 

* Oh that this too, too solid flesh would melt. 
Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew I 
Or that the Everlasting had not fixed 
His canon 'gainst self-slaughter I ' 

* According to Johnson and other authorities, by'the-by is more correct. 
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Cede, V, 

To give up, resign, yield. 



Seed, 8, 

The organised particle which 
produces a new plant. 

Spell c-e-d-ej cede, give up, forego ; 
S-e^e-d, is seed, the seed you sow. 



EXEBOISE. 

'While the earth remaineth, seed-time and harvest, and 
summer and winter, and day and night shall not cease.' 

Relatives rely on him to cede this point, and form the alliance, 
in reliance on their judgment, and compliance with their 
wishes, in defiance of nis own ; his reply is that he must deny 
their request, and defy their opinion. — This will sow the seeds 
of dissension. — The worst soil may he rendered capable of 
nourishing good seed. 



Ceil, V, 

To cover the inner 
roof. 



Seal, s. 

The sea-calf ; a 
stamp; a confir- 
mation. 



Seal, V. 

To . fasten with a 
seal. 



C-e-i'l, to ceil, a ceiling shows ; 

Seal with an s, sea-calf, and seal, to close. 

EXEBCISE. 

I want you to seal up this memorandum hook. — Naturalists 
tell marvellous tales about the sagacity of the beaver and the 
seal. — Why should the ministers conceal their readiness to sign 
and seal the treaty ? — Our new hall is nearly finished, they 
have only to ceil it in, and complete the decorations. 



Ceillnff, 8, 

The inner roof. 



Seallngr, v. 

The act of affixing a seal. 

Commence with c, the ceiling overhead ; 
With s, when sealing, fastenhig, is said. 

EXEBCISE. 

Adhesive envelopes* save time that was wasted in sealing 
letters. — ' So far as ink and sealing-wax could defend a land 
against sword and fire, the Netherlands were impregnable 
against the edicts, and the renewed episcopal inquisition.' 

' This is the arsenal. From floor to ceiling. 
Like a huge organ, rise the burnished arms ; 
But from their silent throats no organ pealing 
Startles the villages with strange alarms.' 

* Or envelops, 
D 
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Cell; 8. 
A cave; a very small apart- 
ment. 



Sell, V, 

To dispose of, to part with for 
a pnce. 

Cell, if a cave, begins with c ; 
With 8, if 8eU the verb it be. 



EXEBCISE. 

* Buy the truth, and sell it not ; also wisdom, and instruction 
and understanding.' 

* Bliss there is none but unprecarious bliss.' — That is the gem. 
Sell all and purchase that.' 

' Oh, Saviour of the faithful dead ! 
With whom thy servants dwell, 
Though cold and green the turf is spread 
Above their narrow cell.' 

' How skilfully she builds her cell ! 
How neat she spreads h^r wax !' 



Cense, 8, 

Public rate. 



Cense, v, a. 

To perfume with 
incense. 



Sense, 8, 
Power of perception, 
meaning, under- 
standing. 

Cen8e starts with c — ^the tax that 's laid 
Where'er the census has been made ; 
Or cense — ^with incense to perfume 
A chapel, church, or sitting-room j 
But sense commences with an s, 
Enmcledge ot feeling to express. 

EXEBCISE. 

If you know how to spell sense (meaning), you need scarce 
trouble yourself about the other cense (to tax, or to perfume), 
as it is rarely used ; but remark the orthography of the words 
census (a numbering of the population), censer (the vessel for 
burning incense), and censor (one who censures or corrects 
manners). — Blind people have an exquisitely delicate sense of 
touch. — Give the sense of the matter without technical terms. 
' Say what is taste but the internal powers 
Active and strong, and feelingly alive 
To each fine impulse P a discerning sense 
Of decent and sublime, with quick disgust 
From things deformed, or disarranged, or gross 
In species r 



a diffej^ent Orthography and Meaning, 
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Cent, 8. 

An abbreTiation of 
the Latin cen- 
tum (a hundred) ) 
a small coin. 



Soent/^. 

Perfume ; power of 
smelling. 



Sent, V. 

Pret. of sendj 
dispatch. 



to 



When you write cent^ c-e-n-tj 

'Twill coin or number tell ; 
Senty 8-e-n-tf is dispatched ; 

Scent, with five letters, smell, 

EXERCISE. 

The wretched man was an American ; a dollar and a cent 
were found in his pocket. — This offensive caricature was sent 
by post. — ' The scent and taste of a first cigar has sent many 
a lad to bed with a headache — well for the sufierer if he take 
nature's kindly warning, and do not persevere in a habit ex- 
pensive, if not injurious to himself, and disagreeable to many 
of his fiiend8.'-fiertha h«s sent an explanatory epistle. 

* Pernicious weed whose scent the fair annoys, 
UnMendly to societies' best joys.' 



Cbeok, s, 

countermark, 
stop, crossbar, 
pattern. 



Clieok, V, 

To repress, to stop 
suddenly, to cross- 
bar. 



Clteque, s, 

order to 



An 
money 



pay 



C-h-e-c-kj check, wiU show 
Paitem, or 8t(^, prevent to go) 
Finish the cheque with q-u-e^ 
A honker's cheque it then will be. 

EXERCISE. 

Observe, I check your queen with my knight. — ^I have lost 
a cheque for thirty poimds j go immediately to the bank, and 
stop payment of the money. — My aunt wore a blue dress with 
a cneck pattern. — I want to chect the increase of these moths. — 
Why check your horse in that sudden way? the temper of 
many a fine horse is spoiled, and his nervousness increased by 
rongn cajeless usage ; and a horse that has met with really 
cruel treatment becomes absolutely unsafe and uncertain. Shall 
we never be able to check the practice of ill-treating domestic 
Miimi^lg p — Acknowledge the cheque I send without delay. 

' The large ship sailing o'er the deep, 

The hand of man can turn its course ; 
His own rude tongue he cannot keep. 
He will not check or tame its force^^ 

d2 
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Chord) s. 

String of an instru- 
ment ; certain ar- 
rangement of mu- 
sicfu notes. 



Cord, 8, 

A string or thin 
rope ; a sinew ; a 
measure of wood. 



Cord, V. 

To secure with 
cords ; to tie to- 
gether ; to pile 
wood. 



Write h in chord, the chord you play or sing ; 
But c-o^r-d, cord, of rope or string. 

EXERCISE. 

Clara^s symmetrical figure looked fine at the harp; every 
chord of the symphony she played was expressive, and so was 
every syllable of the song siie sang. — Find a strong cord, and 
teU John to cord my boxes. — * As the fiames reached the win- 
dow the man lowered himself by a cord; the suspense was 
terrible.' — ^The wrong chord you struck was most discordant 

' Now, sitting as he was, the cord he drew, 
Through every ringlet levelling his view ; 
Then notched the shaft, released, and gave it wing ; 
The whizzing arrow vanished from the string, 
Sung on direct, and threaded every ring.' 

' Nor sheep nor kine were near ; the lamb was all alone. 
And by a slender cord was tethered to a stone.' 



To 



Cite, V, 



summon, 
quote. 



•igbt, 8, 

Sense of vision; a 
spectacle. 



Site, 8, 

to Sense of vision: a Local position; spot 

on which any- 
thing stands. 

Spell cite with c — attendance to command ; 
Begin with 8, the 8ite whereon to stand ; 
With letters five writ§ 8'i-g-h^t — 
Sight of the eyes, or any sight you see. 

I could cite a great number of authorities. — The site of 
the Crystal Palace is very fine, and, in the pounds, sight, scent, 
and sound combine to gratify the senses.— -Mark could cite in- 
stances in which the edge of the wedge had been blunted by 
rough usage. — Come to the top of the ridge, we will sit 
on the ledge under the hedge, and see the procession pass over 
the bridge ; it will be a picturesque sight. 

* 

' A Christian's wit is inofibusive, light — 
A beam that aids^ but never grieves the sight.' 
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Clime, 8, 

Abbreviation of climate. 



CUmby V, 
1*0 ascend, to mount. 

C'l^m-bj climb, is to mount up on higb ; 
C-l^m-Cy atmospherej inflttence of sky, 

EXEBCISE. 

'Ah I who can tell how hard it is to climb 
The steep where Fame's proud temple shines afar P ' 
* Thv clime, my native land, is chill I 
I sniver as I climb the hill.' 



Core, 8, 

The innermost part of a thing ; 
a kernel. 



Corps, 8. 



• 



A body of soldiers, a troop. 



Four letters for the core, a kernel, group ; 
C^o-r-p^ spells a corps, a troop. 



EXEBCISE. 



'How many a fair and tempting fruit 
Is rotten at the core I ' 

* The left wing of this line was formed by Kellerman's cavalry 
corps, also in two divisions. Thus each of the corps of infantiy 
that composed the first line had a corps of cavalry behind it.' 



Close, «.t 
Conclusion. 



Clotbes, s.plur. 
Garments. 



Close, V, 

To shut, to join. 

C-t-o-s-e, dosCy to shut with care ; 

Clothes, with t-h, the garments that we wear. 



EXERCISE. 

' Clothes, too, which began in foolishest love of ornament, 
what have they not become ! . . . Clothes gave us indivi- 
duality, distinctions, social polity ; clothes made men of us ; 
they are threatening to make clothes-screens of us.' — You 
imagine that living close to the cathedral close we are quiet ; 
alas I we are close to a seminary for young gentlemen, and 
cannot close the window to shut out the noise, the sitting- 
room is so close. — I close my letter in haste. 

' Enough of Fcience and of art : 
Close up these barren leaves ; 
Come forth, and bring with you a heart 
That watches and receives.' 

* The words corpsey and corse, a dead body, are Bometimes confounded 
with corpsy a troop. 

f Observe that closcj eonclusiout is spelt like clogey near to ; there is a 
distinction between the sound of the words close, near to, and clothes. 
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Corse, 8, 

A dead body j 
a coipse. 



Course, 8. 

Career, track, 
order. 



Course, V. 

To pursue. 



Coarse, a. 

Gross, brutal, 
rough; large 
in graip; or 
inferior in 
quality. 

Coarse spelt with a, of coarse, rough, vHe, is said, 
Corse, c-o-r-s-e, tells of the dead ; 
While u must ever in due course be seen, 
When course, of course, succession, track, you mean. 

EXEBOISE. 

This unwelcome suitor had coarse tastes and habits. — ^The 
sportsmen say they intend to shoot to-morrow, and course next 
day, but of course they will be guided by circumstances. — I am 
attending a course of lectutes j the lecturer's language is involved 
and enigmatic, so of course I am often puzzled. — A piece of 
coarse canvas was thrown over the corse. 

' If on our daily course our mind 
Be set to hallow all we find. 
New treasures still of coimtless price 
God will provide for sacrifice.' 

' Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 
As his corse to the rampart we hurried ; 
Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
0*er the grave where our hero we buried.' 



Creak, v. 

To make a harsh noise. 



Creek, s. 



A bay, a small opening. 

Creak spell with a, a harsh, discordant noise ; 
For creek, a hay, two e's that creek employs. 

EXEBCISE. 

The water in this creek was too shallow for boats. 

' Creak, creak, creak I oh, those horrid boots overhead ! 
Creak, creak, creak I will he never go to bed ? 
Creak, creak, creak I does he keep it up all night ? 
Creak, creak, creak I I shall lose my temper quite ; 
Creak, creak, creak I it is two o'clock and past I 
Creak, creak ! — quiet now — he's thrown them off* at last.' 

* It is scarcely necessary to observe that there is a marked distinction 
between the sound of the words coarse and course when properly pro- 
nounced ; neverthdess, frequent mistakes occur in the spelling of thep. 
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Crewel; s. 

A kind of worsted. 



Cruel, a. 

Inhuman^ hard-hearted. 



With Wy and second c, is crewel, worsted, shown j 
But cruel, c-^-u-e-l, makes cmel, brutal, known. 

EXERCISE. 

' The merciful man doeth good to his own soul : hut he that 
is cruel trouhleth his own flesh.' 

Crewel is a kind of worsted, once much used for needle- 
work. — 'Boys are sometimes cruel from thoughtlessness, an 
evil which time, sense, and feeling will cure j but when a lad 
is deliberately cruel, there is something wrong in his disposition 
that will require, even for his own sake, a firm check.' 

' The cruel man, for pleasure, whim, or gain, 
Inflicts on helpless creatures needless pain, 
•Seeing, unmoved, alike their woe or weal, 
And little recking what the pangs they feel ; 
But He who made them marks the sparrow's fall, 
And will, be sure, demand account of all.' 



Crews, 8, plur. 
Plur. of crew, ship's 
company. 



Cruise, v. 

To sail about. 



Cruise, 8. 

A small vessel; a 
voyage. 

Crews, spelt with w, means the crews of ships ; 
With w, and i, cruise, vessel, or sea tri^ys. 

EXEECISE. 

'One cruise of water on his back he bore.' 

'The captains are instructed to look after the habits of the 
crews, to encourage personal cleanliness. . . They also put 
donkey-engines on board for the discharge of cargoes, with 
gearing affixed to the windlass, for raising the anchor.' — Our 
friends wiU cruise about in the Arctic seas. 



Curb, 8. 

Part of a bridle. 



Curb, V, 

To restrain. 



Kerb, s. 

An edging to stone- 
work. 



Begin with c, curh, bridle, or restrain ; 
But with k, kerb, an edging will explain. 

EXERCISE. 

We must curb the vindictive spirit of these savages. — Jack 
was hurt; having struck his knee against the kerb-stone. 
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Bam, V. a. 

To obstruct. 



Bamn, v. 

To curse, to doom ; 
to condemn. 



Bam, 8. 
A mother of brutes; 
a bank ; a flood- 
gate. 

D-a-m, dam a mother brute doth meaUf 
And 'tis for dam, a bank orfiood-gate seen ; 
Damn with an w, a curse profane and deep — 
From such fell word beware thy tongue to keep. 

EXEBCISE. 

The shepherd thought he heard a noise, looked and found a 
strange dog in the fold ; his dog caught and fought it. It had 
torn a ewe and lamb ; the dam is recovering, the lamb died. — 
To prevent mistakes, we give the verb damn in our exercise, 
but hope no student of our pages will, even thoughtlessly, 
pronounce this imprecation. — *Even when the whole visible 
waters of the Ganges are diverted by the dam into the canal, 
a great percolation takes place under the shingly bed, and a 
few miles below the dam the river is again a considerable 
stream ; while the discharge during the dir season is quite in- 
significant, compared with the volume which during the rainy 
season passes away unutilised to the sea.' — Samuel went to the 
Zoological Gardens. He had seen a menagerie, but never such 
a collection of animals, carnivorous and herbivorous. In one 
house we saw specimens of zoophytes and moUusca, and a 
fine hermit crab, besides other curious creatures of the same 
genus,* which interested Sam, though he has no genius for 
natural history : he also took notice of the giraffes or camel- 
opards, two bears — a cub and dam — and a fine leopard. — Our 
literary friend said he had rather the critics should condemn 
his book than 'damn with faint praise,' and make it appear 
contemptible. — ^Make a bank to dam up the stream. 



, V. 



Bays, s. 

Plural of dag, a period of time. To dazzle, to confuse. 

D-a-g-s, for dags of life, we use ; 
Daze, with a z, daze, dazzle, or confuse. 

EXERCISE. 

' So teach us to number our days, that we may apply our 
hearts unto wisdom.' 

The light, heat, and noise combined to daze our poor neigh- 
bour, who seemed bewildered for days after the fire occurred. 

• Remember that the plural of genus — clasSf species — is genera j the 
plural of genius— possessor of intellectual power — geniuses ; and that when 
penius stands for an aerial spirit, its plural is geniu 
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«. 



A word of endear- 
ment; darling. 



Bear, a. 



Beloved, valuable, 
costly. 



Beer, s. 

Plural : animals 
hunted for veni- 
son, stags. 



Dear, to the heart, and dear to pay, 
Alike are writ with e and a ; 
Two e's the bounding deer will claim. 
Whene'er you write their pretty name. 

EXEBCISE. 

Our fnend the wealthy contractor can afford to pay dear for 
this estate, which is superb with its noble timber and deer- 
park : the mansion stands on a strata of gravel. — Remember, 
my dear, not to pay too dear for a whistle. 

' A man he was to all the country dear. 
And passing rich with forty pounds a year.' 

* The meek intelligence of those dear eyes — 
Blest be the art that can immortalise ;* 
The art that baffies timers tyrannic claim 

To quench it — ^here smiles on me still the same.' 

* The deer we mark, in the forest dark.' 



8. 



A thin, cool vapour 
that falls at 
night. 



Bue, s. 



A debt, a right, a 
tribute. 



Bue, a. 



Exact, proper; that 
should have ar- 
rived, owing to. 



Bue, ad. — Exactly, nicely. 
De^o write with w, dainp that falls at night j 
D-u-e, dtie,ju8ty proper, lawful, right, 

EXERCISE. 

' The drop of dew upon this leaf will probably contain ani- 
malculse, visible under the microscope.' — J3y the mail now due 
I expect letters from China, the Crimea, Suez, the Morea, New 
Orleans, Geneva, and Genoa. 

' Cold on his. cradle the dew-drops are shining, 

Low lies his head with the beasts of the stall ; 
Angels adore Him in slumber reclining — 
Maker, and Monarch, and Saviour of aU I ' 
' In every work regard the writer's end, 
Since none can compass more than they intend j 
And if the means be just, the conduct true. 
Applause, in spite of trivial faults, is due.' 

' In the nice bee what sense so subtly true, 
From poisonous herbs extracts the healing dew.' 

* Or immortalize. 
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To lose life, to perish, 
to expire. 



Bje, 8. 

Colouring fluid, a 
tinge. 



Bie, 8. 

A stamp used in coin- 
age (plural dies^ j 
a cube used iu 
gambling (plural 
dice). 

B je, V. — To tinge with colour. 

Write die, with t — to cease to live 
The life no mortal hand can give, 
The die that gamblers rattle fast, 
And die that s used when coin is cast ; 
But di/e, with y, is to impart 
A colour by the hand of art. 

EXEECISE. 

* Let me die the death of the righteous.' 

' Teach me to die, that so I may 
Rise glorious at the judgment day.' 

The gambler may be successful for a time, but he is sure to 
cast the die once too often ; the dice, instead of gain, bring 
dire ruin, and he dies poor and dishonoured. — ^The medals are 
not ready, the first die was broken. — * Wool will take and retain 
more dye than silk.' — The dyer is dyeing our curtains with a 
new blue dye he has discovered. 

BOOf 8. 

The female of a buck. 



Bougriiff 8. 

Paste, kneaded flour. 



D'O-e, doe, female of buck, is said ; 
D-o-u-g-h, dough, is unbaked bread. 

EXERCISE. 

These fawns are very tame : one doe seems timid, the rest of 
the does seem contented and sleepy, and appear inclined to 
doze. — The bread Martha makes is always tough enough, but 
to-day it will be worse than usual. She heard Stephen cough, 
and leaving her dough in the trough, she ran to take him some 
licorice* lozenges. — A pedlar was charged with the atrocious 
crime of having deliberately mixed arsenic or some other poi- 
sonous and deleterious ingredient in the dough; the victim 
rallied, but is now delirious and dying of erysipelas. 
^ Vain was the speed of dark-brown doe, 
When Malcolm bent his sounding bow ; 
And scarce that doe, though winged with fear. 
Outstripped in speed the mountaineer.' 
' How I wish that, instead of this finery making, 
She would look to her butter, her dough, and her baking.' 

* Or liqujorice. 
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Bone, V, 

Past par. of do, to 

act, to perform. 



Bun, 8, 

One who applies re- 
peatedly for pay- 
ment of a debt. 



Bun, V, 

To apply for pay- 
ment. 



Bnn, a, — Dusky, gloomy ; a shade of colour. 

D'O^n-e, for done, the verb, 

Of acts performed, is said ; 
Dun, with tliree letters, gloomy, dark, 

Or dun who will be paid. 



EXEKCTSE. 

He will not pay till you dun him for the money. His affairs 
are so involved that every knock he fancies a dun. — 'Ample 
justice has been done by abler pens than mine to the separate 
merits of your life and character.' — ' They promise to furnish 
a faithful record of current events, parochial, social, political, 
commercial, financial, literary, and philosophical, and all this is 
to be done at the cost of one penny to the purchaser.' — What 
was done was marvellous in its dexterity and its ingenuity j the 
shipwrecked men had a most providential escape. — I can scarcely 
conceive a more mischievous fellow than this impostor, whose 
character is a compound of conceit, deceit, and audacity ; he has 
done much harm, and while at liberty will continue to thieve 
and to receive stolen goods. — Much has been done of late years 
to improve the style and texture of our textile fabrics. — Charles 
has done what he can to explain the case, of which he has 
drawn up a synopsis. 

' He must dodge and run 
For fear of a dun.' 

' Pennons and flags, defaced and stained, 
That blackening streaks of blood retained j 
And deer-skins, dappled, dun and white. 
With otter's fur and seal's unite.' 

* November's skies are clouded dun, 
November's dead leaves fall.' 

' There wanted yet the master- work, the end 
Of all yet done — a creature who, not prone 
And brute as other creatures, but endued 
With sanctity of reason, might erect 
His stature, and upright, with front serene. 
Govern the rest, self-knowing.' 
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Braft, V. 

To detach J to select; often 
used instead of draught, as 
to draft off men. 



Braft; 8* 

A bill of exchange, an order di- 
recting the payment of money ; 
often used msteadof draughty 
a sketch; or summary. 

Braugbt, 8. 

The quantity of liquor drunk ; the act of drinking ; current ; 
a sketch ; a detachment of soldiers ; act of pulling ; a drain. 

Draft, that with letters five you make. 
Draft, for a 8Ufn of money, take ; 
And from that selfsame draft you catch 
The meaning, draft, select, detach. 
Draught, spelt with u-g-h, has more 
Meanings tnan draft that went before ; 
It tells of draught, the draught we drink, 
And means the draughty a drain or sink ; 
The draught of ^%\^t^--— delineation, 
And draughts we use for recreation ; 
The draught of vessels thus is told, 
And draught of air that gives us cold. 

EXERCISE. 

I gave a draft on mv banker for the amount. — * These small 
boats will be more useiul in the shallows than vessels of greater 
draught.' — Make a rough draught of the subject for me to see. 
— Our new horse is not strong enough for neavy draught — ^I 
played at draughts, but cannot say I found recreation in the 
game. — By sitting in that draught you incur a risk of bronchitis, 
neuralgia, rheumatism, and toothache. — * It is well the practice 
of using dogs for draught has been stopped by legislative 
. enactment ; animals used for draught should have hard hoofs, 
not soft paws.' — The general will draught t off recruits to 
healthy stations. — ^There must have been myrrh and aloes in 
that nauseous draught. 

' Here 's a sad, dismal story as ever was told — 
I sat in a draught, and I caught a bad cold ; 
Then I coughed, and I sneezed, and I felt very ill, 
And the doctor he dosed me with draught and with 

pill; 
And now I a draft on my banker must draw. 
To pay for the draughts that I swallowed before.' 

* Johnson speaks of the word draft as a mere corruption of draught \ 
nevertheless custom seems to sanction its use in some instances : the 
same may be said of the word bye, many writers constantly adding the 
c in good-fcye, by-the-6yc, &c., instead of spelling the words good-iy, by- 
the-6y, the more correct orthography. 

f Or draft. 
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v: 



To drag along, to pull ; to de- 
picty to repi'esent oy drawing. 



8, 



A sliding box in a frame; 
light trousers (used in the 
plural) ; one who draws, as 
a drawer of water. 



Draw, to depict, with w ends, 
Or when draw, drag, we say ; - 
But add e-r to spell the drawer 
That holds things put away. 

EXEBCISE. 

Richard's tenants draw unfavourable comparisons. — I am 
going to draw ; can you lend me some india-ruober ? You will 
find some in the drawer of my writing-table ; there are some 
good pencils in the drawer; draw the things out gently. — If 
you draw him out, the plaintiff will tell a pitiful plaintive story 
of how he is plagued by the plagiarists purloining his best 
passages without payment, and appropriating panegyrics and 
applause that do not appertain to tnem. He can wield an argu- 
ment, and will not yiela a point ; but I do not think even his 
eloquence will draw many persons over to his side of the ques- 
tion. — The drawer contained some diamonds, a sapphire, an 
opal, and an onyx ; I am about to draw up an account of the 
collection. 



V. 



To win ; to gain by labour. 



Vm, 8. 

A vessel to hold water or 
ashes. 



Begin e-a, the earn, to win hy toil ; 
Urn, u-r-n, holds water that we boil. 

EXERCISE. 

How would our luxurious invalids like the celebrated pre- 
scription, ' Live on a shilling a-day, and earn it ? ' — No qualm 
of conscience will deter him if he can earn money. 

* Can storied urn, or animated bust, 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath P ' 

* Now stir the fire, and close the shutters fast, 
Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round ; 
And while the bubbling and loud-hissing urn 
Throws up a steamy column, and the cups 
That cheer but not inebriate, wait on each. 
So let us welcome peaceful evening in I ' 

* Observe that, though we give the words drcao and drawer, as mis- 
takes ooctir in spelling them, there is, when they are properly pronounced, 
sufficient distinction in sound to guide a writer, more particularly when 
the drawer means one who draws. 
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8, 



A female sheep. 



s. 



YoUf per. pro. 
Yourselves; objec- 
tive case of ye; 
usually substi- 
tuted for t?ioii. 



A tree, often grown 
in church-yards, 
the wood of which 
is very tough. 

For etoe, a sheep, place w 'twixt two ^'s j 
Yew, y-e-w, thus spell yew, yew-trees ; 
O, in the pronoun you, the reader sees. 

EXERCISE. 

' There hath no temptation taken you but such as is common 
to man : but God is faithful, who will not suffer you to be 
tempted above that y6 are able j but will with the temptation 
also make a way to escape, that ye may be able to bear it ' 

' You may as well use question with the wolf, why he hath 
made the ewe bleat for the lamb.' 

' Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree's shade, 

Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap, 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep.' 

' Some fretful tempers wince at every touch ; 
You always do too little, or too much.' 



s. 



The orf?an of sight 



or vision ; any 
small perforation ) 
the ^t^;? of a plant. 



>, V, a. 
To look at, to watch, 
to keep in view. 



Is the third vowel 
of the alphabet. 
I ^ standing alone ' 
the pronoim of the 
first person. 

Eye, when the orffan 'tis of sight, 
With e-y-e is spelt aright. 
The pronoun / must stand alone, 
And Dy a capital is known. 

EXERCISE. 

* Why has not man a microscopic eye ? ' 

' My ancestors were Englishmen, an Englishman am I.' 

^ If I may trust the flattering eye of sleep. 
My dreams presage some joyful news at hand.' 

I now proceed to unloose belt and buckle, hook and eye, 
detach accoutrements and epaulets, put a match to my fire, and 
settle myself to despatch a batch of letters. 
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Fain, ad. 

Eagerly, gladly. 



Fane, 8. 



A temple conse- 
crated to religion. 



Fel§rii, V. 

To pretend ; to dis- 
semble. 



Fain, f-a-i-n, used to tell when/om 

Something you'd know, or do, or something gain ; 

Fane ends with e, the temple that we raise, 

And dedicate to holy prayer and praise j 

F-e-i-g-n means to sham, deceive, 

And feign to others what we don't believe. 

I would fain believe and relieve, but, deceived before, must 
receive proof you do not feign now. Really reformed, I can 
conceive you might yet achieve much. — Those who reared this 
solemn fane sleep beneath its shadow. 

^ One place there is, beneath the burial sod. 

Where all mankind are equalised* by death ; 
Another place there is— the fane of God — 
Where all are equal who draw living breath.' 

' The stranger fain would linger on his way,' 



Fatnt, 8. 



Faint, a. 



A swoon, a : Languid ; not 
fainting fit j bnght ; not 
(rarely used | loud. 
in this I 

sense). ' 



Faint, V. 

To sink ex- 
hausted; to 
grow weak; 
to waste 
away. 



Feint, 8. 

A false ap- 
pearance, a 
mock as- 
sault. 



Faint, with an a, to faint, or 8iooon away, 
Feint, with an e, part that deceivers play. 

r<X r<BCISE. 

^ An affected young lady, fond of creating a sensation, one 
day fell back in her chair, and appeared ill. A lady near her 
exclaimed, *'She is faint;-' a gentleman, who knew the fair 
patient well, whispered to her " How do you spell faint ? I 
spell it f-e-i-n-t." —The enemy made a feint of resistance, but 
retired. — ' As soon as Charles had finished this long address to 
his subjects, and to their new sovereign, he sunk into the chair, 
exhausted and ready to faint with the fatigue of so extraordi- 
nary an effort.' — 'Faintheart never won fair lady.' — The attack 
was merely a feint to distract our attention and throw us off 
our guard. 

* Or equalized. 
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A free market ; the 
female sex. 



, a. 



Beautiful ; just ; 
light; not cloudy J 
smooth. 



Falr^ ad. 

Successfully, ho- 
nestly, openly. 



Fare, 8, 

Hire of carriage, passage 
money; provisions. 



,v. 



To go, to feed ; to be in a state 
good or bad ; to happen to 
anyone. 

Spell with an % the J^air you must, 
^air, market, or faiTj bright, or just ; 
But f-a-r-e, fare, will say 
The fare for travelling you pay, 
And fare you eat, besides to tell, 
How you fare, whether ijl or well. 

EXEECISE. 

^ As a jewel of ^Id in a swine*s snout, so is a fair woman 
which is without discretion.' 

' Fair was she and young, when in hope began the long 
journey.* 

I wish jou a fair passage over, but I fear you will fare 
ill abroad if yuu cannot speak French. — I shall look on at the 
wrestling match, and see feir play. — ^The journey is long, and 
the fare expensive, and the fare at the refreshment stalls bad. — 
How many things are manufactured merely to sell, like the 
gross of green spectacles poor unsophisticated Moses purchased 
at the fair. — I wished to avoid a feud, and told him in a quiet 
way it was useless to eulogise his own merits, or enter on a 
repetition of his motives. I must have fair and equitable re- 
paration, and a full equivalent for what had been abstracted. I 
shall pay his fare to Exeter. — Frederic, who is a ventriloquist, 
amused himself at the expense of our fanciful valetudinarian, 
friend in a way that was scarcely fair, but the victim joined in 
the laugh when all was explained. — In fair weather we scarcely 
realise* the risks encountered bv the crews of life-boats in 
sq^ualls and amid breakers, and the noble exertions they make 
with a prospect of very inadequate pecuniary reward. 

' These are thy glorious works, Parent of good, 
Almighty I Thine this universal frame. 
Thus wondrous fair ; Thyself how wondrous then I ' 

^ So, Lady Flora, take my lay, 

And. if you find no moral there, 
Go look in any glass, and say 

What moral is in being fair.' 

* Or recUize. 
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Feat, 8, 



An astonishiog action; per- 
formance of a hard task. 



Feet, 8, plur. 
Plural of foot, part of the hody ; 
also of foot, a measure. 



Feat write with «, an action which wonder will command j 
Feeiy with two c's, is plural, the feet on which we stand. 

EXEBCISE. 

^ Thy word is a lantern unto my feet, and a light unto my 
path.' 

This feat of agility is an egregious folly. — ^He was suspended 
twenty feet from the ground : it was a great feat of dexterity 
and daring. — ' The boy had taken nothing in the room ; by the 
mark of his little sooty feet they could see he had never been 
off the hearthrug till the nurse caught hold of him.' 

' Oh I the old house at home, where my forefathers dwelt, 
Where a child at the feet of my mother I knelt.' 

' That spell upon the minds of men 
Breaks, never to unite again. 

That led them to adore 
Those Pagod thiogs of sabre sway. 
With fit)nts of brass, and feet of clay.' 

' Saint Augustine ! well hast thou said, 

That of our vices we can frame 
A ladder, if we will but tread 
Beneath our feet each deed of shame.' 



Fir, 8, 

The fir-tree, tree of which deal 
boards are made. 



Fur, 8, 



The hairy skin of a beast ; a 
substance sticking to the 
sides of vessels. 



Spell Jir with t, if you would write fir-tree ; 
Fury f'U-rj skin of a beast will be. 

EXERCISE. 

Deal is the wood of the fir-tree. Fir-trees do not usually 
g^w to a fit size for cutting up in this country j our principal 
supply is obtained from Norway. — There are two principal 
stations for the fur trade in North America — one connected 
with Hudson's Bay, the other on the north-west coast. Some 
of the most valuable fur comes from Siberia, and we have a 
considerable fur trade with Norway and Lapland. 

s 
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Flea, 8. 

A small insect. 



Flee, V, 

To run from danger. 



Spell Jlea with o, the Jlea we know 
So well to skip and bite ; 

Flee, with two e*8, io Jlee away, 
EscapCy or take to flight. 



£jL£!RCXS£. 



' The wicked flee when no man pursueth : but the righteous 
are bold as a lion.* — ' Flee from evil, and do the thing that is 
good, and dwell for evermore.' 

* You ask me what was the object that first attracted my 
attention on entering Home. It was — shall I confess it? — *a 
flea ! Yes, just as we drove into the grand old city, rny eyes, 
lingers, and thoughts were occupied in the pursuit of a flea. 

' Fleas, fleas I ye are wonderful things ! 
Your bodies are put upon marvellous springs ; 
Ambition may learn a lesson, I see, 
From the fitful career of the restless flea.' 



Flour, B. 

The powder of 
ground wheat, or 
other grain. 



Flower, «. 

The blossom of a 
plant; the prime. 



Flower, V, 

To blossom j to 
mantle. 



Spell /-/-o-w-r, ihefl^our from grain ; 
With w-e the blossom flmver, explain. 

TS A KRC IS K . 

' Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.* 

'The Papal government had made a monopoly of com' 
grinding: . . . the poor population consumed only maize, 
which was exempt from the tax. The consequence was that 
the Papal troops could find neither mills nor flour, and the 
privilege, in the end, became destructive to its possessors.' — ^The 
plant flowers and looks well with its sombre foliage and bril- 
liant blossom, cultivated vrith judicious care in a propitious 
climate.-*Liebig says whole meal is more digestible than fine 
flour. 
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Fool, a. 

ot clean^ impure ; hateful. 



A bird. 



Fowl; 8. 



JBoul spell with u, for dirty j body unclean ; 
But fowlf with w, when the bird you mean. 



XXEBCISE. 



The cistern has become foul, and members of the family 
ave been poisoned by the impure water. — ^A fowl from your 
3ultry-yard has flown over into my kitchen-garden, and fowls 
re very bad gardeners. — The steamer ran foul of a boat, and 
mk her. — ^I wandered through a maze of mean foul courts. 



' A letter forced I St. Jude to speed 
Did ever kmght so foul a deed ? ' 



I 



'And, like the French monarch, wish each man had got 
A nice, large, fat fowl to put into his pot.' 

' Hamlet. My father's spirit in arms I all is not well ; 
I doubt some foul play : would the night were come ! 
Till then sit still, my soul : foul deeds will rise, 
Though all the earth overwhelm them, to men's eyes.' 

' Foul and dank, foul and dank, 
By wharf, and sewer, and slimy bank.' 



Oalt, s. 

[anner of walking and moving 
about, style of action. 



Gate, 8. 

A kind of door, a frame 
moving on hinges. 



Gait, g-a-i't, write for waUcy limp, strut ; 
G-a-t-Cj the gate we ope or ahtU, 

EXEBCISE. 

Armed with his lance, the prince then j)assed the gate ; 
Two dogs behind, a fEuthful guard, await.' 

' Behold the market-place with poor o'erspread I 
The man of Ross divides the weekly bread j 
He feeds yon almshouse, neat, but void of state, 
Where age and want sit smiling at the gate.' 

The duteous daughter advanced supporting the failing form 
id vacillating steps of her father, whose gait grew more feeble 
I his strength dimmished. — British troops carried the gate after 
severe struggle. — ^His bearing and gait are military. 

b2 
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Crime, sin. 



out, a. 

From gild, to cover with gold. 

GUt, g-t'l-t, giU, with gold o'erlaid ; 

Put in a tt, gtdUy crime, the word is made. 

SXEBCISE. 

' Why force twelve honest men, in palpable violation of their 
oaths, to pronounce their fellow-subject a guilt;^ man, when, 
almost at the same moment, you forbid their inquiring into the 
only circumstance which, in the eye of law and reason, con- 
stitutes guilt — the malignity or innocence of his intentions?* — 
She wore some paltry coarse cameos in gilt settings. 

' Lady MacMh, If he do bleed, 
1*11 gild the faces of the grooms withal^ 
For it must seem their guilt.' 



Orate, 8, 

An inclosure to hold 
fire ; framework 
fitted with bars. 



Orate, v. 
To wear away by 
friction. 



Oreat, a. 

Large in bulk or 
number, noble, of 
high rank; pow- 
erful. 



The grate with final e you form. 
That holds the fire to Keep us warm ; 
Also, to ruh against, as when 
You grate your paper with your pen ; 
E in the middle makes it great. 
Large, vast, of mighty potcer and state. 

EXERCISE. 

' Then it was that the great English people was formed, that 
the national character began to exhibit those peculiarities which 
it has ever since retained.' — I was in a great fright, for I saw a 
bright light : I knew I had not left any fire in the grate, so I 
threw on some slight covering and hastened down, when I saw 
the awful sight I have described. — ^I heard the iron grate, as 
the grate of the portcullis was raised. — '0 1 Kate, nice customs 
courtesy* to great kings.' — Cook will grate some crumbs over 
the meat and add sauce : the dish is palatable but not digestible, 
which is the great point. 

^ And then the old man shook his head^ 

And with a natural sigh, 
" 'Tis some poor fellow's skull," said he, 
" Who fell in the great victory." ' 

* Observe that courtesy , to bend in Bolutation, is spelt, though not 
pronounced, like, cour'-te-sy^ civility ; courtesy — (to bend)— is also spelt 
courtsey, and abbreviated as curt»^^ or curtsy. 
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Greece, 8, 

The name of a country. 



Grease, 8, 

Fatty matter, melted fat. 

Grease, spelt with a and «, 

A&fat we understand ; 
Greece, with three e'a and c, 

A famed and lovely land. 

' " There is no accounting for taste," as the Russian said 
i^hen the Englishman let him have all the grease for his own 
supper.' 

' Talks learnedly of heathen gods and states, 
But sadly puzzles over Christian dates; 
Will tell how bards of Greece and Rome have sung, 
But scarce can spell two lines of mother tongue.' 

* A noble care the Grecians shall employ 
To combat, conquer, and extirpate Troy. 
Here Greece shall stay ; or, if all Greece retire, 
Myself shall stay, till Troy or I expire.' 

< The savage drest himself in his best ; that is to say, put on 
an extra allowance of grease and paint.' 



Groan, v. 

To make a moan. 



Groim, V. 
Past par. of to grow, 
to enlarsre. 



Groan, 8, 

Ji. moan of sorrow 
or pain. 

Groan, spelt with a, means moan, a 8ound of woe ; 
Groion write with w, from the verb to grow, 

EXERCISE. 

' Grown wiser by experience now. 
He puts his own hand to the plough.' 

* If he added the gift of imagination to that of calculation, 
lie might frame an odd conclusion upon his conjectures respect- 
ing' the ultimate results of such a concern, and he would certainly 
c-roan over the prospects of the shareholders.' — *We have grown 
femiliar with tne principle upon which the system of repre- 
Bentation for the Doroughs is based, and groan over the 
difficulties that stand in the way of its adaptation under altered 
circumstances.' — Wheat was grown, and flourished in the 
locality. — Alex has grown nervous .about the competitive 
examination; high qualifications and testimonials are required: 
lie must conquer the sensation and answer distinctly, oc hi^^'inS^L 
never be competent to earn a competence. 
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Mall,* «. 

Frozen rain. 



Mall, V, 

To pour down hail ; 
to call to, welcome. 



Male, a. 

Healthy, sound. 



,v. 



To drag violently (used in Scripture, but now nearly obsolete). 

HaUy h-a-i-ly means iced drops that fall, 
Also to haily to welcome, or to call ; 
But if the hale should drong and hearty be, 
Or, to pull hard, then hale must end in e. 

EXERCISE. 

The hail has spoilt my flowers. — That rogue looks hale and 
hearty. — Few have patience with, or hail with any pleasure — 

' The man that hails you Tom or Jack, 
And proves, by thumps upon your back, 
How he esteems your merit.' 



Mair, s. 

An integrument of the body. 



An animal. 



,,«. 



Hair of the head, ox fur, finished vrith r must be ; 
If hare, the timid beast, you end it with an e, 

EXERCISE. 

We all remember the fable of the race between the hare and 
the tortoise; how the former, despising his rival, took a nap; 
and how, when ' The bets were won, the hare awoke,* to see 
the tortoise at the winning-post, and hear him announce that, 
" slow and steady wins the race." ' 

Brush and comb your hair more, and put on less grease. — 
A French gentleman once made the startling announcement 
that he had dined on air ! A friend advising him to write the 
word and spell it with an h, he gave a written statement that 
he had eaten hair! The blunders of this foreigner should 
warn English people to be careful that they spell and pro- 
noimce correctly. 

* We may remark here, for the benefit of foreigners and others, that 
the letter h, when it commences a word, is to be aspirated with a strong 
emission of the breath : the few exceptions to this rule are, heir (a suc- 
cessor), honest, honour or honor, hour, and words derived from these ; as, 
heiress, honestly, honesty, honourable, hourly, &c. This rule once learned 
and applied, there wiU be no danger that a student should, either in 
speaking or writing, confound hail, with ale ; hair, with air ; hall, with 
all ; heart, with art ; heal, with eel ; hear, with ear ; hew, with you ; high, 
with eye, or any other word commencing with an h, with the sound it 
would resemble if that distinguishing consonant were omitted. It is 
almost worse to add an A in pronouncing or writing a word that should 

not commence with that consonant, as in hend for end, than to omit it, 

as in ouse for Aouse, 
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Banl, «. 

A hard pull. 



Bavl; V. 

To pull, drag. 



Male of the roe, a stag. 



BaU,* «. 

A court; a large 
room ; passage ; a 
mansion. 

HaU, if spelt with an a and then two Ts, 
Of a large apartment or entrance tells ; 
But we write haulj with u^ and one I, to pull, 
As fishermen do when their nets are full. 

EXEBCISE. 

' Boldly assault the necromancer^s hall, 
Where if he be, with dauntless hardihood. 
And brandished blade, — rush on him.' 

The fishermen have had a good haul, signal them to haul in 
their nets. — ^Haul up the anchor and coil the ropes. — The 
statue stands in a niche in the hall. 

Beart; 8, 

Seat of life in an animal body; 
the centre or core of a thing. 

Mart, with four letters, stag, companion of the roe ; 
Put in an e, and then, hea7't, seat of life, 'twill show. 

EXERCISE. 

' Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God/ — 
' Oh, trust not in wrong and robbery, give not yourselves unto 
vanity ; if riches increase, set not your heart upon them.' 

' Could those few pleasant hours a^ain appear, 
Might one wish bring them, would I wish them here ? 
I would not trust my heart — the dear delight 
Seems so to be desired, perhaps I might.' 

' On, on he pressed, with all his might, 
But hart and hounds were out of sight.' 

* The heart is hard by nature, and unfit 
For human fellowship— as being void 
Of sympathy, and, therefore, dead alike 
To love and friendship both — that is not pleased 
With sight of animals enjoying life, 
Nor feels their happiness augment his own.' 

' Beatrice. And, Benedick, love on, I will requite 

thee; 
Taming my wild heart to thy loving hand.' 

The heart of the poor hunted hart beat violently. 

* See note, p. 54. 
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IKevdy* V, Beel, 8. 

To cure ; to close up. The hind part of the foot. 

Jffealf h-e^-lj means to mend, to cure ; 

For heel of foot write down two c's, be sure. 

EXEBCISE. 

You may always hurt, but cannot always heal. — ^Mytholo- 
gical history records that Thetis, the mother of Achilles, 
S lunged him when an infant into the river Styx, and thus ren- 
ered every part of his body invulnerable except the heel by 
which she held him ; an arrow shot by Paris struck him in the 
unprotected heel, and caused a wound which would not heal, 
and of which he died. — Cold water, properly applied, will heal 
many wounds. — A more equitable assessment of the rateable 
property in the district will tend to heal many local feuds. — 
Su(ui a high heel to the boot has a ridiculous effect and is 
perilous. 

' Like a corpse the grisly warrior looks from out his helm of 

steel, 
But no word he speaks in answer, only with his armed heel 
Chides his weary steed, and onward up the city streets they 

ride, 
Fathers, sisters, mothers, children, shrieking, praying by his 

side.' 



To perceive with the ear. 



), ad. 
In this place. 



H-e-a-r thus we spell hear, the verb ; 
H-e-r-e the adverb is, observe. 

EXERCISE. 

' A wise man will hear, and will increase learning ; and a 
man of understanding shall attain unto wise counsels.' 

If you will not hear reason, it is useless your coming here at 
all : all here agree that you are wrong. 

' Some pleasures live a month, and some a year. 
But short the date of all we gather here ; 
No happiness is felt, except the true, 
That does not charm the more for being new.' 

' Hear him, ye Senates ! hear this truth sublime. 
He who allows oppression shares the crime ! ' 

* See note, p. 64. 
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• 



Beard, v. 
Pret. of the verb to hear. 



Berd, 8, 



A number of animals congre- 
gated together^ a flock. 

Heardj with an a, past of the verb to hear ; 
Herdj with four letters, ^oc/;, as, herd of deer, 

EXERCISE. 

' Where once we dwelt our name is heard no more ; 
Children not thine have trod my nursery floor.' 

' The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea.' 



Hew, V, 




Bue, 8. 


Bagrli, 8, 


To cut down, 


to 


A colour J an out- 


A mans name. 


hack. 




crv. 





With w ends the heio, cut down, we see, 

HuCf colour J outcry, flnish with an e j 

Three letters each — ^but four the Hugh will claim 

Whene'er it stands for Hugh, the christian name. 

EXERCISE. 

' My wings you view, of your own sweet hue.' 

Hugh, having lost a huge sum of money, raised a hue and cry. 

^ Let every soldier hew him down a bough. 
And bear 't before him ; thereby shall we shadow 
The numbers of our host, and make discovery 
Err in report of us.' 



Bide, 8. 

The skin of a beast. 



Bide, V, 

To conceal. 



Bled, V, 



Pret. of hie, to 
hasten. 

Hide, to concealf hide, 8kin of beast, you finish with an e ; 

But hied, when it means went in haste, be sure you end with d. 

EXERCISE. 

* It was a goading thought ; his stride 
Hied hastier down the mountain side.' 

' Blush, grandeur, blush ! proud courts, withdraw your blaze I 
Ye little stars, hide your diminished rays I ' 

' Poor beast, he gets more blows than food, 
Though he works well enough j 
I hope his hide is like your heart, 
Unfeeling, hard, and tough.' 

* See note, p. 54. 
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To hasten, to go quickly. 



Elevated, exorbitant. 



By hie, with letters three, to haste is stated ; 
Hv^ihf h-i-g-hj means raised, elevated, 

EXERCISE. 

*Be not high-minded, but condescend to men of low estate.' 
— Excellent persons of exalted station fell under accusation, 
high heads were severed from stately throats by the axe of the 
executioner. Elizabeth was named as an accessaryt to treason, 
and imprisoned, with many accessories of discomfort, few 
followers having access to her. — ' Experience does take dread- 
fully high school- wages ; but she teaches like no other !' 

^ Man, vain man, 
Drest in a little brief authority. 
Flays such fantastic tricks before high heaven 
As make the angels weep.' 

' Hie away, pretty moth, to the shade.' 



, V. a. 
To sing hymns. 



Mim, pro. Mymv, s. 

The objective case A sacred song; a 

of he, song of praise. 

Three letters, mark, will him, himself, declare ; 
Spell h-y-m-n, hymn of praise or prayer. 



Wherefore let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest 
he fall.' 

* A primrose by a river's brim, 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more.' 

I have copied the hymn you admired and translated. 

' Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, mv native land ? 
Whose heart hath ne er within him burned, 
As home his footsteps he hath turned, 

From wandering on a foreign strand ?' 

He is ready with an axiom, a hymn, or a text, for every 
occasion ; I hope the horde of savages he is about to visit may 
listen to, and not murder him. 

* See note, p. 54. t O' acce»$ory. 
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The total; entire. 



HKTbole, a. 

In health. 



Mole,* #. 

An aperture, a 
hollow space. 

Write h'O-Ue, hole, an aperture ; 
Whole, all, begin with w, be sure. 

EXEBCISE. 

In the course of conversation the whole process of making a 
blue dye from those kernels was described. — *The Legislature, in 
fact, broke through the whole principle on which the pro- 
hibition is based, when it permitted the formation of the 
Spanish legion.' — * The crew receive no wages, but have all a 
share in the venture, and, in general, I believe they are the 
owners of the whole freight.* — They were not actuated by 
malice, the hole was made accidentally. — ' Throughout the whole 
course of his reign all the venerable associations bv which the 
throne had long been fenced were gradually losing their 
strength.' — She burnt a hole in her dress, and the whole would 
have been consumed had she not rolled on the floor. — We 
rarely now use the word whole to express healthy, but we 
talk of things being wholesome. — ' The badger made his dark 
and tortuous hole in the side of every hill where the copse- 
wood grew thick.' — 'The colonel of a continental regiment has 
the whole of the arrangements to make for three or even four 
battalions ; that is to say, he has the superintendence and re- 
sponsibility.' 

' Of money they talked the whole day round, 
And weighed desert, like grapes, by the pound ; 
Till she had an idea from the very sound 
That people with nought were naughty.' 



Moly,t a. TlVliolly, ad» 

Good, pious, sacred. Entirely, totally. 

But letters four will holy^ good, require ; 
Put six in wholly y from the whole, entire. 

EXERCISE. 

The entertainment was well arranged, and the choice of 
music excellent ; but the tenor was hoarae, and the soprano had 
wholly lost her voice. — Wholly unmoved he listened to the 
holy words of exhortation and prayer. 

* See note, p. 54. 

t There should be a perceptible differeDce in the sound of the words 
holy^ and wholly ; we give them as sufficiently alike to perplex some writers. 
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[our, 8. 



Our, pro. po88, 
Belongiog to us. 



The twenty-fourth part of a 
day, aperiod of sixty minutes. 

Spell ?iourf of time, h-o-u-r, 

One of the few words found 
In which the A, though written, 

Is scarcely known oy sound j 
But when we spell (mt^ o-u-r, 

Then hy the word is shown 
That we refer to something ours — 

Our property, our own. 

EXEBCISE. 

John Brown has been so laughed at for dropping the letter A, 
that he now not only aspirates it when he talks of the hour, 
and of his son and heir, but sometimes even adds it to words 
beginning with a vowel, such as any and end. Can he not 
remember the simple rule, that the letter h when it commences 
a word is always to be articulated, except in heir, heiress, 
honest, honour, nour, and words derived from these, as honesty, 
honourable, hourly, &c. ? Of course, if there is not an h at the 
beginning of the word, he must not add one. 

* All common things, each day's events. 

That with the hour begin and end j 
Our pleasures, and our discontents. 

Are rounds by which we may ascend.' 

' Our bugles sang truce, for the night-cloud had lowered. 

And the sentinel stars set their watch in the sky. 
And thousands had sunk on the ground overpowered — 
The weary to sleep, and the wounded to die.* 

* What moment granted man without account ? 
What years are squandered, wisdom's debt unpaid ! 
Our wealth of days all due to that discharge.' 

* Your old earth, they say, is very dreary ; 

Our young feet, they say, are very weak; 
Few paces have we taken, yet are weary — 
Our grave-rest is very far to seek.' 

fin our historical and critical capacity, we hope we are 
strangers to all the world ; have feud or favour with no one, — 
save indeed the devil, with whom, as with the Prince of lies 
and darkness, we do at all times wage internecine war.' — * Every 
hour brings fresh proof that the powers of quackery and puffery, 
show and sham^ are on the increase.' 

• See note, p. 54. 
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JxL, prep. 
Within J accordiDg 
to. 



Tn, ad. 

Into, within. 



Znn, 8, 

A house of enter-! 
tainment. 



By in, with two letters, inside is expressed ; 
Two n's make it t/zn, for refreshment and rest. 

EXERCI8E. 

I went to the inn to examine their hydraulic apparatus. — 
' What they have lost in height they make up in hreadth, and, 
contrary to all rules of architecture, widen the foundations at 
the same time that they shorten the superstructure.' — ^A noisy, 
threatening crowd assembled round the inn, shouting till they 
were hoarse. — ' In all the liberal and ingenious arts — ^in paint- 
ing, in poetiy, in music, in eloquence, in philosophy — ^the great 
artist feels always the real imperfection of his own best works.' 
— ^ Happy he who can look through the clothes of a man (the 
woollen and fleshly, and official bank-paper and state-paper 
clothes) into the man himself, and discern, it may be, in this 
or the other dread potentate a more or less incompetent di- 
gestive apparatus; yet also an inscrutable mystery, in the 
meanest tmker that sees with eyes.' — ^The narrator says several 
projectiles struck the inn walls. — I have had a telegram and a 
letter from the professor ; he is at a desolate inn or caravansary, 
and is still pursuing geographical, statistical, philological, phi- 
losophical, and mineralogical investigations ) he gives a graphic 
description of the natives, who are as black as my coat or your 
coals. — ^Do you like his last pamphlet ? I think he is mistaken 
in the hypothesis with which he starts, and illogical in his 
conclusions. 

* The wise will make their anger cool, 

At least before 'tis night j 
But in the bosom of a fool 
It bums till morning light.' 

' And ruder words will soon rush in, 
To spread the breach that words begin ; 
And eyes forget the gentle ray 
They wore in courtship's smifing day.' 

' One prayer soars cleansed with martyr fire, 

One choked with sinner's tears ; 
In heaven both meet in one desire, 
And God one music hears.' 

*- Our inn has the sign of " The Workman's Rest ; " 
I call it the workman's curse and pest.' 
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A rascal, a cheat. 



nrave; «. 

The middle part of a church ; 
part of a wheel. 

Knave that begins with k will state 
A character to shun and hate ; 
Nave of a church to write, why, then 
The nave you must commence with n, 

EXERCISE. 

As you look up the nave, the general effect of the church is 
very fine, particularly in bright weather. — One wheel came off 
our carriage, and we were turned over j it seems the nave was 
defective. I fear the man from whom we bought the vehicle 
is a knave. 

'In vain may heroes fipfht, and patriots rave, 
If secret gold sap on from knave to knave.* 



Xnead, v. 

To work up dough, 
or any other soft 
substance. 



Veed, «. 

Want, pressing dif- 
ficulty. 



Veed, V, 

To lack, to want. 



Kneady that begins with A;, knead cake or bread ; 
Need, that begins with n, of want is said. 



'exercise. 



' But whoso hath this world's good, and seeth his brother 
have need, and shutteth up his bowels of compassion from him, 
how dwelleth the love of God in him ? ' 

Mix the dough and other ingredients, and knead them up. — 
' The historian will record the fact that their resources were 
still considerable, and that they need not have made such a 
precipitate and disastrous retreat* — This orphan boy is in need j 
he was bom dumb, he has lost a thumb, and the whole hand is 
numb.— The builder is in need of his plumb-line, he left it in 
the nave of the church. 

' Sir Roderick in suspense he eyed, 
And to his look the chief replied, 
" Fear naught — nay, that I need not say — 
But doubt not aught from mine array." ' 

' Let not the meanest think his lamp too dim 
In this dark world, the Lord hath need of him.' 
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f V. I vew. a. 



'ret. of know, be aware of. | Eecent^ fresh. 

Write knew with k^ when kneWj did know j is told; 
Drop the k, if the new m&BX^ fresh, not old, 

EXEBCISE. 

I knew I could depend upon your integrity. 

' The loud demand^ from year to year the same. 
Beggars invention and makes fancy lame^ 
Till farce itself, most mournfully jejune, 
Calls for the kind assistance of a tune ; 
And novels (witness every month's review) 
Belie their name, and offer nothing new.' 

' In arguing, too, the parson owned his skill j 
For e'en though vanquished, he could argue still j 
While words of learned strength, and thundering sound, 

* Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around ; 
And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew, 
How one small head could c^rry all he knew.' 

' New proofis of power the conquest now proclaim.' 



nriiriit, s. 

Period from sunset to sunrise. 



L title ; a champion. 

Knight, for the title, you begin with k j 
But night with n, the night that follows day. 



EXERCISE. 

* This above all, — To thine own self be true ; 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.' 

' And indeed he seems to me 
Scarce other than my own ideal knight ; 
Who reverenced his conscience as his king ; 
Whose glory was redressing human wrong ; 
Who spake no slander, no, nor listened to it ; 
Who loved one only, and who clave to her.' 

' Canst thou, partial sleep, give thy repose 
To the wet sea-boy in an hour so rude ; 
And in the calmest and the stillest night, 
With all appliances and means to boot, 
Deny it to a king P ' 
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A tie^ a join. 



JCnot, V, 

To make knots. 



Vot; ad. 

Particle of nega- 
tion. 



Knot, spelt with ky denotes the knot that ties \ 
N'O-ty not, a negative implies. 

EXERCISE. 

'A false witness shall not be unpunished, and he that 
speaketh lies shall not escape.' 

When Alexander the Great found he could not untie the 
Gordian knot, he cut it with his sword. — That cord is not safe ; 
tie it in another knot. 

' No useless coffin inclosed his breast, 

Not in sheet or shroud we wound him ; 
But he lay like a warrior taking his rest. 
With his martial cloak around him.' 

* Shades of evening, close not o'er us, 

Leave our lonely bark awhile ; 
Mom, alas I will not restore us 
Yonder dim and distant isle.' 



,v. 



Vo, V, 

Not any, none. 



Vo, ad. 

The word of re- 
fusal or denial. 



To perceive, not to 
be ignorant of. 

K-n^O'W, know, will underdand imply ; 
But if 'tis n^f no, then, to refuse, deny, 

EXEBCISB. 

* Am I to set my life upon a throw, 
Because a bear is rude and surly P No.' 

' Discourse may want an animated no, 
To brush the surface, and to make it flow ; 
But still remember, if you mean to please. 
To press your point with modesty and ease.' 

' England, we love thee better than we know.' 

' Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 

I know you proud to bear your name ; 
Your pride is yet no mate for mine — 
Too proud to care from whence I came.' 

Do you understand this ? No, I learnt it by rote. — John 
does not know if he left his crutch on the rabbit hutch ; he 
cannot walk much without it, his foot gives him such imeasiness. 
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MMOwm, v.. 


Voe%f ad. 


Vo»e, 8. 


Part of the verb 


Plural of nOf word 


The organ throuffh 
which we smell. 


hiow. 


of denial. 



Knows f from to knoWj with letters five we trace ; 
Four, n-o-8-e, spell nose on the face. 

EXEBCISS. 

* The world knows nothing of its greatest men.' 

' Joy, and temperance, and repose, 
Slam the door on the doctor s nose.' 

^ Tell not as new what everybody knows, 
And, new or old, still hasten to a close.' 

' Between nose and eyes a strange contest arose : 

The spectacles set them unhappily wrong. 
The point in dispute was, as all the world knows, 
To which the said spectacles ought to belong.' 

^ Not e'en the tenderest heart and next our own 
Knows half the reasons why we smile and sigh.' 

On the debate in the House of Commons last night, the noes 
were in a minority, but the ayes had not a large majority. 



&ade, V. 

To load, to heave out. 



Ibald, V. 

Pret., sometimes spelt layed^ 
of /ay, to place j to calm. 

Idide^ l-a-d'Cf said about 

Loading of freight and heaving otd ; 

While l-a-^dj laid, is placed ; 

As, ' There I laid it down in haste.' 

EXERCISE. 

' The storm was laid, the winds retired, 
Obedient to Thy will.' 

* Lightly they'll speak of the spirit that's gone. 

And o'er his cold ashes upbraid himj 
But little he'll reck, if they let him sleep on 
In the grave where a Briton has laid him.' 

This Q^^ was laid this morning.— Lade the water out with 
your hat. — The old yawl was laid in the ship-yard. 

' Little she thought, as she laid aside 
Her jewels, after one glance of pride, 
They were solemn bequests to vanity.' 

F 
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bead, s. Ibed, v. 

A heavy metal. Pret. of had, to conduct. 

In lead, the metal, mind an a we see ; 
Ledy for the verb, is written l~e-d, 

EXEBCISE. 

Iron, vinegar, saltpetre, lead, starch, yarn, leather^ could be 
bought only at exorbitant prices, until the government was led 
to reduce the duties. — * She saw her husband led to execution.' 

' Anchors dragged through faithless sand^ 
Sea-fog drifting overnead, 
And, with lessening line and lead^ 
Sailors feeling for the land.' 



A potherb. 



Ibeak, s, Ibeak, v. 

An aperture through To let liquid escape, 
which liquid flows. 

Leak with a, hole through which some liquid flows ; 
Leek with two c's, a useful herb that grows. 



a. 



EXERCISE. 

' And then arose the dreadful cry, 
Shrill o'er the waters* strife, 

" A leak ! a leak I —go man the pumps^ 
And work, men, for dear life I'* ' 

' The Welshman, on this festal mom, 
Will with a leek his hat adorn.' 



Ibeant, v. 

Contraction of 
leaned. 



Ibent, s. 

Season between 
Shrovetide and 
Easter. 



Ibent, V, 

Pret. of lend, to 
grant the use of. 



Sometimes the leant in letters five, with a, 
Though less correct, instead of leaned, we sayj 
The season Lent with letters four is shown j 
Also the lent applying to a loan. 

EXERCISE. 

Find the collect for the second Sunday in Lent. — I lent my 
money, and I lost my friend. — Harriet lent Ann some knitting 
needles. 

' The soldier leant upon his sword, 
And wiped away a tear.' 
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I interf. 
ok I behold! 



laVWj a. 

Not high ; dejected J 
not loud. 



To bellow as a cow. 



Lo! spelt UOf means hok! behold! 

A sudden exclamation ; 
With Wy low of cow will tell, 

And depth, not elevcUion, 

EXERCISE. 

' Lo I He comes, with clouds descending. 
Once for favoured sinners slain.' 

' Then, happy, low lie down ; 
Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown.* 

* On Linden, when the sun was low, 
All bloodless lay the untrodden snow ; 
And dark as winter was the flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly.* 

* Lo I in that house of misery, 
A lady with a lamp I see 
Pass through the glimmering gloom, 

And flit from room to room. 

* ♦ • * 

Honour to those whose words or deeds 
Thus help us in our daily needs, 
And, by their overflow, 
Haise us from what is low.' 

What a difference in the characters of those aristocratic 
thersi — the one, notwithstanding certain disqualifications, 
)itiou8 to attain high honours by all legitimate means ; the 
3r immeasurably inferior, with a bearing the acme of inso- 
;e, and showing low tastes in spite of fierce hereditary pride.* 
'he roof was low, the furniture dilapidated, the atmosphere 
ing, and on a bed lay an invalid suffering from inflammar 
of the lungs. 

' Greatly begin I though thou have time 
But for a line, be that sublime : 
Not failure, but low aim, is crime.' 

T down in the pit 1 found fossil specimens. — I hear the cows 
, impatient for the dairy-maid ; if she does not hasten, they 
thrust open the gate, or burst through the hedge. The 
est is spiteful, and quite a plague ; do you notice her queer 
ur ? — Martha seems low, and yawns wearilv. 

f2 
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Iboaii; 8. Ibone, a, 

A thing lent. Solitary, lonely. 

Spell loan with, a^ the loan that* a lent ; 
By Ume with e^ cofnpanumless is meant. 

EXERCISE. 

' Neither a borrower nor a lender be ; 
For loan oft loses both itself and friend ; 
And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry.' 

* The wind's last breath had tossed in air 
Pennon, and plaid, and plumage fair ; 
The next but swept a lone hill-side, 
Where heath and fern were waving wide.' 

They are raising a new loan at four per cent. 



Made, V, 
Pret. of make. 



Maid, s. 

A girl. 

Made J m^a-d-ej thus the verb you spell ; 
Maid, with an t, of some young girl will tell. 



* He did not pause to parley or dissemble, 

But smote the warden hoar ; 
Ah, what a blow I that made all England treml 
And groan from shore to shore.' 

'Everybody interested in the improvement of our milita 
ministration must have observed with pleasure the appoin 
recently made to the second secretaryship of the War D 
ment.' — Our friends stayed near us until the conflagratic 
subdued, which made us easy. — I saw the little maid lo 
with a saucy smile as she gave the dog a saucer full of s( 
soup. — ' I can only say I shall never be happy or comfc 
in this world while the lower animals are treated ai 
are. . . . It is an immense responsibility that Prov 
has thrown upon us in subjecting these sensitive creatu 
our complete sway, and I tremble at the thought of hoi 
an answer we shall have to give when asked the questio 
we made use of the power entrusted to us over the 
creation.' — ' She said to herself, "it would have made a 
fully ugly child : but it makes rather a handsome pig, 1 1 
And she began thinking over other children she Imew 
would do very well as pigs.' 
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MaU, 8, 



MCale^ a. 



Of the masculine gender. 



Conveyance for letters; ar- 
mour. 

Mail, m^a-i-lj is the mail 
For letters, by boat, coach, or rail ; 
And by the selfsame mail is told 
Mailf soldiers' armour worn of old ; 
But malCf where'er it ends in e, 
A sign of gender there will be. 

EXERCISE. 

A mail-cart was stopped, and the mail-bags stolen. 

* And there lay the rider, distorted and pale. 
With the dew on his brow, and the rust on his mail.' 

^ The dread of conscription is painfully illustrated in the number 
of maimed you meet everywhere. At least two-thirds of the 
male population of Egypt have deprived themselves of the right 
eye or the fore-finger of the rignt hand.' — ' We compare the 
dress of ladies to gay plumage, but among birds it is tne male 
that has the fine feathers.' — ' As a commercial man, he felt 
that the mail bags were not to be trifled with, and he resolved 
to memorialise the Post Office upon the subject.' 



Main, 8, 

The ocean ; a course, a duct ; 
the bulk ; the continent. 



Main, ad/\ 
Forcible, principal, chief. 



Mane, 8. 

The hair that hangs on the necks of some animals. 

MaiUy spelt with t, means chief and strofigj 

And is one name for ocean ; 
For mane of beast, you end with e, 

To give the proper notion. 

EXERCISE. 

'Footprints, that perhaps another. 
Sailing o'er li^'s solemn main — 
» A forlorn and shipwrecked brother — 

Seeing shall take heart again.' 

* The wild bull, with his white mane, was still to be found 
wandering in a few of the southern forests.' 

* Yet with main strength his strokes he drew, 
And o'er the lake the shallop fiew.' 

We must lay on the gas from the main. — You wander from 
the main point at issue. • 
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Mare, 8. 

The female of a horse. 



I Mayor, 8, 

Chief magistrate. 

M-a-r-e is marc, fL female horse ; 

Mayor with a y, chief magistrate of course. 



EXEBCISE. 



The handsome grey mare has a line foal. — ' " Turn again, 
Whittington, thrice lord mayor of London I ^ so that weary 
but still sanguine boy interpreted the chimes that fell upon his 
To a desponding spirit the bells would have foretold 



ear. 



nothing but danger and trouble ; but to him they spoke of 
success. He thought they said he should be, he determined to 
be, and he lived to be, lord mayor of London.* — You cannot 
use the carriage ; the mare has sprained one shoulder, and is 
lame. — ^The mayor was apostrophising the crowd. 



Mean, 8. 

Medium ; 
measure ; 
revenue. 



Mean, a. 
Base, con- 
temptible. 



Mean, v. 

To intend ; 
signify. 



Mien, s. 

Air, manner. 



Write m-e-a-n, mean, intend, 

Medium, and shabby, base ; 
But if to manner, mien refer, 

Spell with f in such a case. 

EXEBCISE. 

I hope you will be able to preserve the happy mean, avoiding 
extremes and eccentricity. 

' Yet wears thy Tiber's shore 
A mournful mien.' 

^ I do not mean to enter into an examination of the partial, 
sinister motives of your conducit.* — A bully is a mean as well as 
a brutal character. 

' My lord advances with majestic mien, 
Smit with the mighty pleasure to be seen.' 

This foolish pompous fellow alternates between the most 
lavish display and a mean niggardly parsimony; ostentation 
will be his ruin, and lead him to launch into extravagances 
and outrun his means. 

' Oh ! who can tell how far may fly 

Into the world unseen 
The record of some pitying sigh, 
Some sympathetic mien ? * 
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Meat, 8, 

Flesh ; food in gene- 
ral. 



Meet, V, 

To join, encounter. 



Meet, a. 

Proper, suitable. 



Mete, V, To measure. 

Be sure that you spell m-e-a-tj meat, 

If you would name the food we cook and eat ; 

Meety to come near, encounter, or hejit, 

For each of thes^ you put two e^s in it ; 

But in the middle of the mete stands t, 

If metCj to measure, portion otU, it be. 

EXERCISE. 

'Judge not, that ye be not judged. For with what judg- 
ment ye judge, ye snail be judged ; and with what measure 
ye mete, it shall be measured to you again.' 
' Caledonia I stem and wild, 
Meet nurse for a poetic child I ' 

' I ask thee for a thoughtful love, 

Through constant watching wise, 
To meet the glad with joyful smiles 

And wipe the weeping eyes ; 
And a heart at leisure from itself 
To soothe and sympathize.* 

Send Rebecca to the kitchen for some meat and coifee. 



Mews, V, 

Cries as a cat. 



A place for the reception of 
carriages and horses. 

Muse, 8, Muse, v. 

One of the nine heathen god- To meditate, 
desses said to preside over 
the arts. 

Mark, w must the mew8 distinguish where 
Your horse and carriage will find room and care ; 
M-u^s^e, the letters you combine, 
For think, or one Muse of the sacred nine, 

EXERCISE. 

A stray cat in the mews looks starved and mews piteously. — 
Stephen grows misanthropic, and will muse over fancied 
wrongs. 

' And now at length to Edwin's ardent gaze 
The Muse of History unrolls her page.' 
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Power, strength. 



Was permitted to. 



Mite, 8. 

A small insect, a 
particle. 

For might, the verb, or when you t^ll 
Oi power, with g and h you spell ; 
M-i-t-e, for small, one sees. 
And mi^e, the mite that eats our cheese. 

EXERCISE. 

' Heavy the mite, a widow's little store, 
Weighed 'gainst his gift who could have offered more.' 

Poor Bob begs for his mite, a few crumbs. 

' A fat dainty mite, who lived quite at his ease 
In the deepest recess of an old Stilton cheese.' 

Through all those wild regions the might of England was 
known and respected, and her supremacy recognised. 

' And for rural lore he had learned in town 
That the country was green, turned up with brown, 
And garnished with trees that a man might cut down 
Instead of his own expenses.' 



Mown, V, 

Past part, of maw, to cut 
down. 



Moan, 8, 

A sort of sob, an expression of 
pain. 

Moan ynih a, means groan, sigh, a sound of woe ; 
Moton spell with w, from the verb to mow, 

EXERCISE. 

I know the gardener has mown the lawn ; I heard the scythe 
at dawn, and he clipped the edges with his shears. 

* Ellen sits on the grey stone 
Fast by the cave, and makes her moan.' 

nray, ad, ITeigrb, s. 

No ; not only so, but more. A sound made by horses. 

The letters n-a-g, nag, no^ employs j 
N-e-i-g-h, neigh, a horse's noise. 

EXERCISE. 

I have extricated him from difficulties several, nay many 
times. — Nay ! I cannot sing now, I am too hoarse. 

' A horse will neigh, or snort, or shy, 
As those he loves or fears draw nigh.' 
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nrone, a. 

Not one ; not any. 



nran, s. 



A woman who has joined a 
religious sisterhood. 

N'O-n^e spells none^ not one ; 
Nun, a recluse, write n-u-n, 

EXERCISE. 

'Thouffh justice be thy plea, consider this, 
That m the course of justice none of us 
Should see salvation : we do pray for mercy ; 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy.* 

None of the vessels were furnished with proper gear, carried 
sufficient supplies of hermetically sealed vegetables, or had a 
full complement of men on board. — * Whv should your friend 
become a nun ? If she wants useful work to do, can she find 
none ready to her hand ? If she would face trials and difficul- 
ties, will they not meet her in her path through life ? Better 
surely to tate and bear all as coming from the hand of God, 
than to shrink from the task appointed and seek to make one for 
herself.* — None of his customers -doubted his honesty. 



Oar, 8, 

An implement with 
which to row. 



0*er, ad. 

Abbreviation of 



over. 



Ore, s. 

Metal in the mineral 
state. 



You put an a in oar to show 

The oar with which a boat we row ; 

With an apostrophe divide 

G*er, over, on the other side ; 

"While ore, spelt o-r-e, explains 

The mineral wealth that earth contains. 

EXERCISE. 

The crew threw him an oar, which kept him afloat. 

' There was a sound of revelry by night ; 

And Belgium's capital had gathered then 
Her beauty and her chivalry, and bright 

The lamps shone o'er fair women and brave men.' 

In Australia they neglect to cultivate the surface of the earth 
in their search for the ore beneath it. 

' The maid, with smile suppressed and sly, 
The toil unwonted saw him try ; 
For seldom sure, if e'er before, 
His noble hand had grasped an oar.' 
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O ! or Ob ! interf. 
An exclamation. 



Owe; V, 

To be indebted. 



O / OP o-h ! a sharp cry of surprise ; 
But owBy 0-w-e, a dd>t implies. 

EXEBCISB. 

'Withdraw not Thou thy mercy from me, Lord : let thy 
loving-kindness and thy truth alway preserve me.* — ' Owe no 
man anything, but to love one another; for he that loveth 
another hath fulfilled the law.' 

' what a tangled web we weave, 
When first we practise to deceive I * 

' Macbeth, The service and the loyalty I owe. 
In doing it, pays itself.' 

Mark owns he does owe the money, but alleges that, owing to 
circumstances over which he has no control, he cannot pay it. 
Oh ! how these extravagant people deteriorate in character ! 



One, 8, 

A single person. 



One, a. 

The first numeral; 
single in number. 



IVon, V. 
Pret. of tvm, to 
obtain. 



By o-n-e the number is explained ; 
But tD-o-n, won, is won, obtained. 



EXEBCISE. 



' But liars we can never trust. 

Though they should speak the thing that's true 
And he that does one fault at first, 
And lies to hide it, makes it two.' 

' Habits of close attention, thinking heads, 
Become more rare as dissipation spreads. 
Till authors hear at length one general cry, 
** Tickle and entertain us, or we die."' 

' One venturous game this hand has won to-day. 
Another, princes I yet remains to play.' 

* The broken soldier, kmdly bade to stay. 
Sat by the fire, and talked the night away ; 
Wept o'er his wounds, or tales of sorrow done, 
Shotddered his crutch, and showed how fields were won.' 
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Pain, 8, 

A distressing sensa- 
tion; agony. 



Vain, V. 

To afflict. 



Pane, 8, 

A sheet of glass. 



PatUf p-a-t-n, suffering will name ; 

But e must end the pane in window frame. 

EXERCISE. 

The windows were square, and each pane in the long parallel 
lines seemed in a blaze of light. 

' If you believe that you are always in the sight of your 
Maker, how can you venture to give needless pain to any of 
his creatures?* 

* To spread large bounties though we wish in vain, 
Yet all may shun the guilt of giving pain.* 

* Down comes the streaming, drifting rain. 
And rattles on the window pane.' 

' His house was known to all the vagrant train ; 
He chid their wanderings, but relieved their pain.* 

If it gives you pain to move your leg, there is still inflamma- 
tion, and you must keep it rested in a horizontal position. — 
What makes those flies on the window pane buzz P 



Pail, 8. 

A vessel for holding 
liquids. 



Pale, 8. 

A stake planted in 
the ground ; a 
fence ; the third 
and middle part 
of a scutcheon. 



Pale, a. 

Wan, whitish. 



For pail, a hucketj in this case, 
I-l the final letters trace j 
Pcdej spelt with e, is wan and whitey 
Or palCf a fence, to keep all right. 

l*! X mBCISE. 

Form a chain, and pass the pail from hand to hand, over the 
park pale up to the fire. — Such people should stand beyond the 
pale of society. — The inhabitants of the beleaguered city wan- 
dered about in search of any alimentary substances that might 
yet remain \mconsumed ; phantom forms flitted over heaps of 
refuse, and pale attenuated figures hung over the wells and 
fountains, in hopes of securing a few drops of the water, a pail 
of which was now worth its weight in gold. 
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Pause, 8, 99.W, 8. plur. 

Stop, intermission. Plural of paw , foot of beast. 

Pause write with letters five, and end in c, 
When stopf or intemtption, pause should be ; 
Paws of a beast, although the same in sound, 
With w spelt, and without e, is found. 

EXERCISE. 

A long awkward pause followed this unlucky remark. — The 
dog is not an animal fitted to carry burdens or to draw weights ; 
his paws inflame, and become diseased. Beasts for draught 
should have firm hoofs, not soft paws. 

' The pipe, with solemn interposing pufT, 
Makes half a sentence at a time enough. 
The dozing sages drop the drowsy strain, 
Then pause, and pufi', and speak, and pause again. 
Such often, like the tube they so admire — 
Important triflers — have more smoke than fire.* 

Some animal has been here. I see the print of four paws on 
the ground, and one of the two fore paws has been bleeding. 



Pair, 8, 

A couple, two things 
matching:. 



Pear, s. 

A fruit. 



Pare, v. 

To cut away the sur- 
face ; to slice away. 

Pair, V. To couple. 

P-a-i-r, a pair, a couple say. 
But end with e the pare, to cut away ; 
While p-e-a-r you must mind and spell 
When of the pear, delicious fruit, you tell. 

EXERCISE. 

* In the matter of soap he signally fails ; 
And I wish he would pare and clean his nails.' 

This magnificent pear comes from Guernsey ; pare it for me. 
— Pare the rough edges away carefully and gently. 

* * The kindest and the happiest pair 
Will find occasion to forbear ; 
And something, every day they live. 
To pity, and perhaps forgive.* 

Can you pair these gloves ? They are mis-matched. 



a different Orthography and Meaning. 11 



Peace, 8, 

Concord, respite 
from war, quiet. 



Piece, 8, 

A fragment ; a patch ; 
a gun ; a com. 



Piece, V. 

To unite, to put in 
a patch. 



Peace, holy peace, for which we all should pray, 
In centre oiihia peace you put an a; 
But if the piece which means a part it be, 
Thai piece you must commence with jp-^^. 

EXERCISE. 

^ Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be called the 
children of God.' 

The enemy brought five heavy guns to bear upon us; we 
had only one piece in a serviceable condition. — You may mend 
it if you piece it carefully. 

' A peace is in the nature of a conquest ; 
For then both parties nobly are subdued. 
And neither party loser.' 

I want a piece of thick paper and a piece of string.— Here is 
an old penny-piece with a hole in it. — This young author 
wrote a clever piece for the theatre, and will give the managers 
no peace until it is performed. 



Peal, 8. 

A set of bells; a 
ringing sound. 



Peel, V. 



To pare ; to take 
the rind off. 



Peel, 8, 

The rind ; the outer 
covering. 

Peal write with a, loud noiee, as peal of bells ^ 
But, with two e'B, of peel, the nnd, it tells. 

EXERCISE. 

' And there was mounting, in hot haste, the steed ; 
The mustering squadron and the clattering car 
Went pouring forward with impetuous speed. 
And swiftly forming in the ranks of war ; 
And the deep thunder, peal on peal afar.' 

Ignorant people fear the harmless peal of thunder more than 
the dangerous flash of lightning. — He slipped on a piece of 
orange-peel, fell down, and broke his leg ; we make one more 
appeal to the public not to drop peel about the pavements. — 
The danger oi infection after scarlet fever is great when the 
skin begins to peel. — Peel these apples, and put them into the 
basin. — There they waited knocking and ringing the bell, peal 
after peal sounding through the long corridors, and awaking 
many a ghostly echo. 
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Wards pronounced alike^ hut having 



Peer, 8, 

An equal; a noble- 
man. 



Peer; v. 

To peep. 



Pier, 8, 

A projecting mass 
built out into the 
sea; support of an 
arch. 



For nohlemaUj or equaly spell a peer 
With two c's, as you see it written here ; 
'Stead of one c, an i in pier must be, 
Pier of an arch, or pier built out to sea. 

EXERCISE. 

I shall go to Brighton, and walk on the chain pier. 

' Himself, proud Henry's favourite peer. 
Held Romish thunders idle fear. ' 

' I found, I won't say I caught her, 
Intent on the pier-glass, undoubtedly meaning 
To see if, perhaps, it didn't need cleaning.' 

Do not peer into that shop window any longer ; you appear 
to forget John is waiting for you on the pier. 



Plain, 8. 



Plain, a. 



Not handsome ; 
smooth, clear. 



Plain, ad, 

N6t obscurely ; 
bluntly. 



Plane, v. 

To make level. 



An extent of level 
country. 

Plane, 8, 

A tool ; a level j a tree. 

Plain with an t, flat country will appear, 
Also devoid of beauty ^ simple, clear ; 
Plane ends with c, the plane, a tool to say. 
Also to plane a surface rough away. 

KX IvRvXSE. 

' Blind unbelief is sure to err 
And scan his work in vain ; 
God is his own interpreter. 
And He will make it plain.' 

' Lorenzo, Wilt thou show the whole of thy wit in an instant? 
I pray thee, understand a plain man in his plain meaning.' — 
Their qualification might be tested by a higher grade of 
examination, including marine jurisprudence, and nautical 
hygiene, and plane trigonometry .—Joe lost his plane, and could 
not plane the board ; he had left it under the. plane-tree on 
the plain. — Ellen is plain but looks intelligent. 
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Please, v. 

To gratify, give pleasure. 



Pleas, s, pktr. 
PI. of plea, an apology } an 
argument. 

Five letters in the pleas, exetises, write ; 
Add e to these for please, to give delight, 

EXERCISE. 

' ' Since trifles make the sum of human things, 
And half our misery from our foibles springs ; 
Since life's best joys consist of peace and ease, 
And few can save or serve, but all may please ; 
Oh ! let the ungentle spirit learn from nence, 
A small unkindness is a great offence.' 

^ Bassanio, This is no answer, thou unfeeling man, 

To excuse the current of thy cruelty. 
Shylock. I am not bound to please thee with my answer.' 

* But these dilatory pleas will scarcely serve longer, and if 
inquiry cannot be again postponed, we need not despair of the 
ultimate rec^ganisation of the most clumsy administrative 
machinery that ever was devised.' — It will please his father to 
find him so thoroufirhly intelliprent and entertaininsf such a 
laudable ambition : hi is m^ progress in the higher 
mathematics, following a course of astronomical lectures, and 
reading an Elementary Treatise on the Theory of Equations, — 
a Treatise on the Integral Calculus, — ^besides Elements of In- 
ductive Logic, — and Typical Selections from various Authors. 
He urges pleas for the necessity of each. — These pleas are idle; 
please not to urge them further. They may be ingenious, but 
they are unworthy an ingenuous mind. 



Plnmb, s, 

A plummet ; a 
weight at the end 
of a line. 



Plumb, V, 

To sound with a 
weight and line. 



Plnm, s. 

A well-known fruit ; 
a rasin. The sum 
of one hundred 
thousand pounds. 

A plum 's 2k fruit, or sum of money fine ; 
Plumb, with a h, plumh-lQiA upon a line. 

EXERCISE. 

Do not forget that the sweet luscious plum is but a cultivated 
sloe. — ^Nature abhors a vacuum, and no doubt there is a world 
of life down deeper than plumb-line ever sounded. — His love 
of lucre has grown so insatiable, a plum of money would not 
satisfy him. — We do not need a plumb-line to show the walls 
are not perpendicular. 
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Fralse, s. 



Praise, v. 



Applause. Approve^ commend. Supplicates. 



, V. 



, V. Third per. sing, of to pret/j to seize and devour; 
corrodes. 

Praise we must write a-i-s-e. 

Applause and commendation ; 
PraySy with a-y, part of to pray, 

Kelates to supplicatioti ; 
But preySf upon a victim, mind 
To end in e-ys we find. 

EXERCISE. 

^ Let another man pnuse thee^ and not thine own mouth ; a 
stranger^ and not thine own lips.' 

' I come to bury Csesar, not to praise him.' 

* I grant the man is vain who writes for praise. 
Praise no man e'er deserved who sought no more.' 

He repents and prays earnestly and heartily, but remorse preys 
on his spirit. — The owl preys upon mice and small birds. 



Pole, 8, I Poll, 8. 

Extremity of the The head ; a list of 
earth's axis ; a | those that vote ; 
staff, or prop ; a ; an election, 
native of Poland. 



Poll; V, 



To lop the heads of 
trees ; to count 
heads. 



Pole, with an e, prop, Polish man, 

And pole of earth denotes ; 
Poll with two /'s, means poll, the head, 

Or poU, a. list of votes, 

EXERCISE. 

' Waft, waft, ye winds, his story, 

And you, ye waters, roll, 
Till, like a sea of glory. 

It spreads from pole to pole.' 

I thought your friend a Russian, but find him a Pole. — That 
scafiblding is not firm ; add another strong pole. — This gorgeous 
bird cried in piercing accents, ^ Scratch Polly's poll ! ' — I mean 
to vote, and am going to the poll. 

' Oh sleep ! it is a gentle thing, 
Belovett from pole to pole ! ' 
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'J V, 

To supplicate. 



Prey^ 8, 

Spoil ; thmg to de- 
vour. 



,». 



To seize; kill and 
eat; plunder. 

Pray, spelt with a, is to entreat ; 
Prey, with an e, to kill and eat. 



£XERCISE. 

' Lord, teach us how to pray aright, 
With reverence, and with fear.' 

* I was not bom as thousands are, 
Where God was never known ; 
Or taught to pray a useless prayer 
To gods of wood and stone.' 

He is a miserable, self-tormented prey to discontent. 

' Lord, how delightful 'tis to see 
A whole assembly worship Thee : 
At once they sing, at once they pray ; 
They hear of heaven, and learn the way.* 

' The beast, the bird of prey, must hunt or die.* 

*" And shall Argantes," said the knight, "remain. 
Brave as he was, the prey of wild beasts ? No ! 
Leave not the hero— bear him from the plain ; 
His gallant relics shall not feed the crow. 
Nor want such praise, or tomb, as Tancred can bestow." ' 

Pray do not distress yourself about these mere trifles. 

' Jealous, envious, and fretful by day, 
At night to his own sharp fancies a prey^ 
He lies like a hedgehog rolled up the wrong way, 
Tormentmg himself with his prickles.' 

* You talk of my luxurious style of travelling ; pray, were you 
ever in the country ? Before I reached the capital 1 slept three 
nights with part of a broken stone pillar for my pillow.' — We 
were a prey to swarms of flies, and could find nothing to eat 
but the Kernel of a small nut that was fortunately abundant. — 
Pray come in to limcheon, if you can eat oysters ; some people 
loathe them, and I should be loath* to set before you anything 
to which you have an aversion. 

* The selfsame moment I could pray, 

And from mv neck so free 
The albatross &11 off, and sank 
Like lead into the sea.' 

• Othih. 
a 
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Words pronounced alike j hut having 



Sain, 8, 

Water faUing from 
the clouds. 



Selgrn, V, 



V. 



To rain down drops 
of water. 



The period of a 
monarch's govern- 
ment. 



To rule as 
monarch. 



a 



Selii; 8, 



To 



Seln, V, 

guide with 



a 



bridle. 



Part of a set of 
harness^ a i)ridle. 

Ramy r-a-i-ny is the ram 

That falls from heaven upon the plain ; 

An e and ffj without the a, 

Make it the reigriy a monarch's sway j 

A reiUf r-e-i-n^ you need 

To guide and to restrain your steed. 

EXKRCISE. 

'Grant her victorious, 
Happy, and glorious, 
Long to reign over us, 
God save the Queen ! ' 

' The quality of mercy is not strained ; 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon tne place beneath : it is twice blessed ; 
It blesseth him that gives and him that takes.' 

Do not lose control over the rein ; your horse may start. 

< ' Be still, sad heart, and cease repining ; 
Behind the clouds is the sun still shining ; 
Thy fate is the common fate of all, 
Into each life some rain must fall, 
Some days must be dark and dreary.' 

' Before a porch, whose front was graced 
With bush and flagon trimly placed. 
Lord Marmion drew his rein.* 

In this reign were introduced many new inventions, and 
many great improvements in the style of art, and in the staple 
manufactures of the country. — Do not regret the rain ; think of 
the incalculable good it is doing in the agricultural districts 
after the late drought. — He lost his temper, beat his horses, 
then pulled too suddenly at the rein ; the animala started gS, 
threw him out, broke the carriage, and hurt his shoulder. — ^The 
sceptre was in a firm though gentle hand, the reign was pro- 
^erouSj trade, manufactures, and at\. ^a^m^aoi^. 
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,v. 



To erect ; to hold up ; 
to levy. 



\y 8. plur. 
Plural of ray, a beam 
of light. 



., v. 



To overthrow, to 
extirpate. 



Raise, that in centre has an i, 
Is raise, to lift, to place on high ; 
Rays spell with y, for rays of light, 
That dazzle our weak mortal sight ^ 
Maze, r-a-z-ef always trace 
For raze, puU dovm, destroy, erase, 

SXEBCISE. 

' Unskilful he to fawn, or seek for power, 
By doctrines fashioned to the varying hour ; 
Far other aims his heart had learned to prize. 
More bent to raise the wretched than to rise. 

He threatens to raze every native fort in the rebellious 
district, and pimish the insurrectionists. — That one sentinel rook 
caws a note of warning, and the others raise a general outcry. 

*■ Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased ; 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow ; 
Haze out the written troubles of the brain ; 
And, with some sweet, oblivious antidote. 
Cleanse the stuffed bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart ? ' 

'By ratifying that law, he bound himself never again to 
raise money without the consent of the Houses.' 

* On England's annals, through the long 
Hereafter of her speech and song, 
That light its rays shall cast 
From portals of the past.' 

My cousin, who is in the "Royal Artillery, suffers from the 
rays of the sun, the glare from the white rocks affecting his eyes. 
— These inconsiderate men raise the evil passions of the mis- 
chievously disposed. — We are about to raise a memorial pillar 
with a statue of the hero. — The conquerors raze some 
hamlet, laughing at the desolation they cause. — ^The lawyers 
raise an objection to this proceeding, saying it is against the 
letter of some obsolete statute. — This successful speculator's 
conceit is overweening, and his folly is outrageous; he may 
emerge from obscurity, but will never raise himself in the esti- 
mation of sensible people. — Robert wanta to xm^ ^ ^viJw^'^- 
tion ioT Bome pliii/inthropic purpose. 
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* 



Sed, a. 



Read, V. 
Pret. of ready to peruse. A colour, a rosy hue. 

Head write with a, the read, perused, to tell ; 
R-e-df red, the colour red will spell. 

What books are those in the handsome blue and red covers P 
' The Stones of Venice/—* The Idyls of the King/— * Vanity 
Fair/ and * Twixt Axe and Crown.* Have you read them ? 

' Thus thought I, as by night I read 
Of the great army of the dead, 
The trenches cold and damp, 
The starved and frozen camp.' 



Sead, V, 

To peruse. 



Ifteed, s. 

A pipe; a hollow stalk; a rush. 



Write read with a, if you mean read, peruse; 
But two ^'s in the reed, a plant, you use. 

' A bruised reed shall He not break, and smoking flax shall 
He not quench, till He send forth judgment unto victory.' 

* According to metaphysical creed, 
To the earliest books that children read 

For much pood or bad they are debtors ; 
But before with their ABC they start, 
There are things in morals, as well as art, 
That play a very important part — 

Impressions before the letters.' 



,v. 



To heed, care for. 



,«. 



A shipwreck ; ruin. 



To ruin. 



Four letters form the reck that means care, heed; 
Five in the wreck, loss, ruin, harm, we need. 

EXEBCISE. 

A wreck came on shore with three survivors, all mariners. 

' Lightly they'll speak of the spirit that's gone. 
And o'er nis cold ashes upbraid him ; • 
But little he'll reck, if they let him sleep on 
In the grave where a Briton has laid nim.' 

^ * Observe that read, to peruae, aiid> read, \^n« '^rosiKilttb.ongh so 
differently pronounced, are spelt alike. 
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Seat, s. 

Respite, support, 
sleep, remainder. 



Sect, V. 

To lean against ; to 
repose. 



To twist violently, 
to force awaj. 



With letters four write rest, repose^ 
Or rest, a part tha^s left^ to say ) 

Five, that with %o begin, 

Spell wrest, to turn, to tvjist away. 

SXEBCISE. 

* How plainly, clearly is the law expressed, 
That ^' for the vdcked" there shall be "no rest I " ' 

' Then armed with their neat chief's command, 
They wrest the captive &om his hand.' 

' Delhi, Lucknow, and the rest, were dens of murderers, and 
the confiscation of all the wealth that was found was only a 
just retribution for crimes unequalled in atrocity.' 

* To assail a wearied man were shame^ 
A stranger is a holy name ; 
Guidance, and rest, and food, and fire, 
In vain he never must require. 
Then rest thee here till dawn of day; 
Myself wiU guide thee on the way.'^ 

It is not honest to wrest the plain meaning of a passage to 
suit your own peculiar views, 

* Absence of occupation is not rest : 
A mind quite vacant is a mind distressed.' 

I heard our neighbour's horse neigh. I am glad he rides ; he 
needs rest and relaxatiou ; he studies too much and exposes 
himself needlessly to noxious vapours ; he is delicate like the 
rest of his family. — ^They will not rest until they wrest from 
government permission to commence a series of reproductive 
works, canals, and appliances for irrigation. 

' I sprang to the stirrup, and Joris, and he ; 
I ^loped, Dirck galloped, we galloped all three. 
** Good speed I " cried the watch, as the gate-bolts undrew ; 
" Speed I echoed the wall to us galloping through \ 
Behind shut the postern, the liglits aarik. to tq&\ 
And into the midjiight we galloped a?Qtecca\>< 
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Words pronounced alike, but having 



8. 



A harmonical suc- 
cession of sounds ; 
correspondence of 
sounds. 



V, 



To make rhymes. 



&line^ 8, 

Hoar frost ; a 
chink. 



With h and y will rhyme a cadence mean ; 
Hime, r-i-m-e, frostwork's glittering sheen. 

EXERCISE. 

' Nor florid prose, nor honeyed lies of rhyme, 
Can blazon evil deeds, or consecrate a crime.' 

' The hoar frost went to work one night, 

And ere the morning chime. 
Had covered every leaf and spray 
With sparkling, silvery rime.' 



&ifflit, 8. 

Opposite of wrong ; 
justice, privilege. 

iwuriit, s. 

A workman. 



Slgrbt, a. 

Suitable, true. 



Site, s, 

A religious obser- 
vance. 



To show or express by means 
of characters. 

RigH, that's not wrong, begins with r. 
Right that should be your guiding star ; 
So does the rite we holy c«dl, 
When letters four express it all. 
W begins the workman's name. 
And that wright will six letters claim ; 
But five will start with w when 
'Tis vjrite with pencil or with pen. 

EXERCISE. 

'Better is a little with righteousness than great revenues 
without right.' 

Write with care as to phraseology and punctuation ; let me 
find no errata to correct or blots to erase. 

* The stylish bridesmaids in a row 
Looked idly on to see the show ; 
They thought not of the solemn rite — 
To them 'twas but a pretty sight.' 

* What railways were to become rested in a great measure with 
that " engine- wright of Killingworth I " — 'To be accurate, 
write} to remember, write •, to know thine own mind, write.' 
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A circle \ a sound. 



To ring bells; to 
make a circle. 



To twisty to extort. 



Bing^ r-i-n-g^ ring, a round, 
To ring a bell, or ringing sound ; 
Add w to commence the wring 
That means to squeeze or tioist a thing. 

SXBBCISE. 

Well may the poet ask what ayails — 
'All that arty fortune^ enterprise can bring. 
If envy, scorn, remorse, or pride the bosom wring P/ 

Bing the bell ; I cannot haye*the house ring with shouts. 

' Bassanio, Sweet Portia, 
If you did know to whom I gave the ring. 
If you did know for whom I gave the ring. 
And could conceive for what I gave the nng. 
And how unwillingly I left the ring 
When naught would be accepted but the ring. 
You would abate the strength of your displeasure.' 



A path, a passage 



&ode, V, 



&ow<xd, V. 
Past of to row. 



Did ride on horse- 
back, or in a 
vehicle. 

The road in which you see an a 

Denotes 9, path or great highway, 

But when rode finishes with e, 

Past of to ride that rode must be ; 

By w in the middle show 

That rowed comes from the verb to rmo, 

EXEBCISE. 

Our ship rode at anchor ; we rowed to the beach, and took 
the road to the town. 

' Half a league, half a league. 
Half a league onward, 
All in the Valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 

' " Forward, the Light Brigade ! 
Charge for the guns I " he said : 
Into the Valley of Death 
Bode the six hundred.' 
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Some, 8. 

The capital of Italy. 



To wander; ramble. 



Spell roam with a, to wander it will be ; 
RomCj the great city, must conclude with e. 

EXERCISE. 

' 'Mid pleasures and palaces though we may roam, 
Be it ever so humble, there's no place like home.' 

* Home was then considered the capital of the world. The 
senate assembled in a temple dedicated to Jupiter, called the 
capitol.' — Our author seems out of his sphere in the present 
Tolume, and he has thrust in a number of inappropriate quota- 
tions. I liked his book on Rome ; there was great breadth in 
his views, and he kept well to the thread of his argument. The 
strictures on touitsts who roam about the churches, disturbing 
without compunction those who worship, are weU merited ^ 
well applied. 



Soe, 8, 

Female of the hart ; 
a stag; the eggs 
of fish. 






A rank or file; 
things placed in 
line. 



,17. 



To impel a vessel in 
the water with 
oars. 



Moe, female etag^ and roe of fish, we see. 
Are written both alike with r-o^ ; 
But rowj that ends with w, will denote 
HoWf things m lin£, and row, to row a boat. 

. EXEBCISE. 

What a pity to sacrifice that fine row ol trees I — Caviare is 
the roe of the sturgeon. — Shall you row a match on the river P 

* Far from the tumult fled the roe.' 

I am enjoyinff my holiday. I row on the Thames, I ride, fre- 
quenting the Kow and miJiing excursions into the suburbs, and 
am growing expert in the management of a velocipede and a 
bicycle. I have been to see the aloe in bloom, and the new 
ostrich, and have watched the horrid vipers gorge their victuals. 
You will acknowledge I am occupied when I add that I visit 
the theatres to see the best tragedian and comedian, and when 
I have an opportunity drop into the opera, but not in company 
with Andrew ; he makes such a row wherever he goes. 

* Observe that row, a Ztne, and row, to row a boat, are spelt tlie same 
MS row, a riotout noise. 
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I, 8, pbtr. 
Female stags; eggs 
offish. 



A flower. 



SOSO; 8. 



Past tease of me. 



V, 

Does row a boat. 



&OWS; s, pL 

Kanges. lines of persons 
or things. 

Itoesy female stagSj and roes ofjish, to mean, 

R'O-e-s take care the word is seen ; 

But rose, when it is spelt r-o-s-^, 

The queen of flowers you'll find that rose must be ; 

Or else the rose^ ascended, rose, did rise 

That selfsame word r-o-s-e implies ; 

While rows you spell with w will define 

Bows, rows a hoot, or rows that stand in line. 

EXERCISE. 

The huge fosm of the orator rose above the crowd. 

* The rose is fairest when 'tis budding new, 

And hope is brightest when it dawns from fears ; 
The rose is sweetest washed with morning dew, 
And love is loveliest when embalmed in tears.' 

The long rows of mountain tops looked spectral. — ^Theodore 
rows well, and distances all competitors. — ^The roes of some 
fish are considered delicacies. 

&ongrli^ a. WLxJt, s, 

Eugged; inelegant. A plaited frill. 

Rotigh, r-o-u-ff'h, not smooth, express ; 
Huff, with two /'s, an article of dress. 

EXEBCISE. 

A rough terrier snarled at our gigantic, gentle, massive 
mastiff. — Mark is a rough diamond. 

'An ancestor dressed in brocaded stuff, 
With a star, and a sword, and a high stiff ruff.' 



xye, s, vvry, a, 

A coarse kind of grain. Crooked, distorted* 

It-y-e, lye, grain harsh and coarse ; 
W-r-y, wry, crooked, across, 

EXERCISE. 

You are not neatly dressed, your hair is rough, and your 
collar is awry. — I tasted some rye bread by way of ezp^manty 
but thought it so unpalatable, I made a wry face. 
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aaXk, s. 



The sheet extended 
on board a ship to 
catch the wind. 



Ball, V, 

To progress by 
means of a sail. 



Sale, 8. 

An auction ; th 
act of selling. 



SaU, spell s-a-i'l, of ship^ 

Or to sailf if it be ; 
Sale, when we tell of something sold, 

Must always end in e, 

EXEBCISE. 

Make your customer thoroughly acquainted with the coi 
ditions of sale. 

' Learn of the little nautilus to sail — 
Spread the thin oar^ and catch the driving gale.' 

He bought some very excellent furniture at a sale. 

' Down where yon anchoring vessel spreads the sail 
That, idly waiting, flaps with every gale, 
Downward they move — a melancholy band — 
Pass from the shore, and darken all the strand.' 



Seen, v. 
Past part of see^ to behold. 



Scene, s. 

An appearance ) a view ) part 
of a play ] a display. 

Spell scene with c, some sight that we behold \ 
With second «, seen, past of see, is told. 



EXEBCISE. 

' Keep Thou my feet : I do not ask to see 
The distant scene ; one step enough for me.' 

' I have not seen our solicitor since he has taken the opinio 
of counsel, but I have seen the papers, and counsel you to mal 
yourself master of the question, or you will be confused, an 
there will be a scene when the council assembles. — I have nev< 
seen Tom so naughty ; I had to scold him, for he screamed ai 
scowled. — Outhbert was last seen in his yacht on the Med 
terranean } he was my companion in many a trying scene — ^tl 
hot assault, the lonely bivouac, and the long march, when tl 
troops were decimated by pestilential vapours, scanty clothiuj 
deficient commissariat arrangements, and insufficient medic 
appliances. — Arabella made a scene ; had vou seen her yc 
might have fancied something terrible had happened| but hi 
mind ia swayed hj triyialities. 
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See, 8, 

A bishop's diocese. 



See, V, 

To behold, to descry. 



Sea, s. 
The ocean, a vast 
body of salt water. 

That sea you write with e and a — 
That sea where wild waves roll and play ; 
But when the verb you wish to tell, 
SeCy to behold, with two ^8 spell ; 
And in the same way write the see. 
If bishop^ s diocese it be. 

EXERCISE. 

' They that go down to the sea in ships, and occupy their 
business in great waters ; these men see the works of the Lord, 
and his wonders in the deep.' 

' The sea- wort floating on the waves, or rolled up along the 

shores, 
Ye counted useless and vile, heaping on it names of contempt : 
Yet hath it gloriously triumphed, and man been humbled in 

his ignorance. 
For health is in the freshness of its savour, and it cumbereth 

the beach with wealth. 

« • • • 

And herein, as thou walkest by the sea, shall weeds be a type 

and an earnest 
Of the stored and imcounted riches lying hid in all creatures of 
God.' 

The bishop found the aflairs of his see in disorder. The 
elevation of this ecclesiastic to the see will give great satis- 
faction. 

* ni-minded man ! why scourge thy kind 

Who bowed so low the knee ? 
By ffazing on thyself grown bHnd, 
Thou taught'st the rest to see.' 

' I bring fresh showers for the thirsting flowers 

From the sea and the streams ; 
I bear light shade for the leaves when laid 
In their noon-day dreams.' 

' Swift to its close ebbs out life's little day ; 
Earth's joys grow dim, its glories fade away j 
Change and decay on all around I see : 
Thou who changest not, abide with me.* 

After Charlotte adopted her nephews we were surprised to 
see how she adapted herself to circumstances, though her 
means were inadequate to meet her expenses. 
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Words pronounced alike, hut having 



8, 



V, 



To join together; to 
mark with scars. 



Seem, v. 

To appear; to have 
resemhlance. 



The juncture at 
which edges are 
joined together ; a 
layer of mineral 
suhstance ; a scar. 

Spell seam with a, where edges twain unite ; 

With second e the seem, appear, you write. 

EXEBCISB. 

' Work, work, work I 
Till the eyes are heavy and dim — 
Seam, and gusset, and hand ; 
Band, and gusset, and seam — 
Till over the huttons I fall asleep, 
And sew them on in a dream t ' 

* Tell me not in mournful numhers, 
** Life is hut an empty dream I " 
For the soul is dead tnat slamhers. 
And things are not what they seem.' 

Several memhers of that family seem threatened with con- 
sumption. 



BeBMy s, plur. 
Plural of the sea, the 
ocean. 



Bees, s, plur. 



Plural of see, a 
hishop's diocese. 



Bees, V, 
Third pers. sing, 
pres. tense of see, 
to hehold. 
Beise, V. To take hy force ; to fasten on. 

SeaSf writ with o, is plural of sea, ocean ; 
With two e'a, sees, beholds, will /give the notion ; 
With f and z, remark, the seize is told. 
Whenever it means seize, to snatch and hold, 

EXEBCISE. 

'How wonderful is the Providence that guides the seal and 
the whale, whose hluhher is the chief source of the oil they 
use as food, to the seas of those desolate regions t ' 

' Do all things like a man, not sneakingly ; 
Think the Mng sees thee still ; for his King does.' 

' Some hug their business, some their pleasure-scheme ; 
Some seize the vacant hour to sleep or dream ; 
Heart locked in heart, some kneel and watch apart.' 

The Bishop sees the clergy of the sees of Oxford and London 
are earning good opinions by their zeal. 
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, V. 



To join with a 
needle and thread. 



80. ad. 

In similar man- 
ner ; thus, pro- 
Tided that. 



Sow, V. 
To plant seed in 
the earth \ to pro* 
pagate. 



Write 9ew with «, whene'er of work you tell ; 
And %0y 8' Of the adverb when you spell ) 
But you the letters s-o-io need 
When by the sow you mean to sow the seed. 

EXEBCISB. 

' As a madman who casteth firebrands, arrows, and death ; 
so is the man that deceiveth his neighbour, and saith, Am not 
I in sport P' 

' As you sow, so you must expect to reap.' 

' But if infirmities that fall 
In common to the lot of all, 
A blemish, or a sense impaired, 
Are crimes so little to be spared. 
Then farewell all that must create 
The comfort of the wedded state.' 

Sew up that hole in your glove ; it is so untidy. — But The- 
seus forgot to make the change of sails ; so that .^Egeus, seeing 
the ship return with her equipment of mourning unaltered, was 
impressed vTith the sorrowful conviction that his son had 
perished, and cast himself into the sea. 



A fruit. 



Sloe, 8, 



Slow, a. 

Not fast ; deliberate. 



Sloe ends with c, frmt found on bushes hardy ; 
But with a w^ sloWj deliberate^ tardy. 

EXERCISE. 

' He that is slow to anger is better than the mighty 5 and he 
that ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a city.' 

The sloe is a small wild plum, with a rough taste. 

^ There is music on the midnight — 
A requiem sad and slow.' 

Better be 'slow and sure' than * rapid and wrong.' — Our 
friend Matthew, with his slow intellect, could not comprehend 
the lecturer's comments on aesthetic and ethical emotions. 
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Words pronounced alike, hut having 



Borne, a, 811111; s. 

More or less ; a portion ; A calculation; a certain quan- 

certain persons or things. tity of money ; the whole of 

I anything. 

S-o-m-e spells some, a part, not all ; 
S^u-m, mm, we calculation call. 

EXERCISE. 

' But how my childhood runs to waste I 
My sins how great their sum ! 
Lord, give me pardon for the past, 
And strength for days to come ! ' 

The worst of men have some good feelings that might he 
roused into action hy judicious treatment. — This sum is in- 
correct ; take more pains with your arithmetic. — ' Some of the 
most illustrious bishops and priests who had died by fire during 
the reign of Mary had left wives and children.' 



Son, s, 

A male child, male descendant. 



Ban, 8, 



The great luminary that lights 
the earth. 



Sony spelt with 0, the male child then it names } 
S-u-n, sun, the orb of light proclaims. 

EXERCISE. 

' Let not the sun go down upon your wrath.' — ^ Solomon, my 
son, know thou the God of thy fathers.' 

' Sun of my soul, Thou Saviour dear, 
It is not night if Thou be near ; 
O, may no earth-bom cloud arise 
To hide Thee from thy servant's eyes I ' 

Her son is in pain ,* he has cut his hand with a pane of glass. 
He is a susceptible subject, and I fear mischief, but the lotion 
applied will act as a palliative, and, I trust, relieve him. — ^The 
poor wandering alien died ; his suffering was brief. His chief 
grief was the belief that his son had been proved a thief : when 
he saw me by his side, he sighed deeply and turned away. — 
When the son of the candidate came to canvass on that auspi- 
cious morning, a suspicious and ominous canvas* bag was 
occasionally visible. — ^We waste the light of the sun, and pay 
in health and pocket for gas and candles. 

• 
* Or caiw(t89. 
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Bole, 8, 



The l)ottom of the 
foot or shod ; a 
fish. 



Bole, a. 

Single, alone; (in 
law) unmarried. 



Soul. 8, 



The immaterial 
part of man ) 
immortal spirit. 



Spell 86le 8-0-1-6, whene'er you wish 
To speak of 8ole offootf or sole^ ajUh ; 
But when you spell the 8(ml with «, you can 
Write of the tfnd, the immortal part of man. 

EXEBdSE. 

'For what is a man profited, if he shall gain the whole world, 
and lose his own soul r or what shall a man give in exchange 
for his soul?' 

' He was the chief of the executive administration, the sole 
orfi^an of communication with foreign powers, the captain of the 
military and naval forces of the State, the fountain of justice, 
of mercy, and of honour/ — Andrew ran a nail into the sole of 
his foot. — My fishmonger has not a sole in his shop to-day. 

* Sum up, at night, what thou hast done hy day; 
And in the morning, what thou hast to do. 
Dress and imdress thy soul.' 



Steak, 8, 



A slice of meat ; 
collop. 



a 



Stake, 8, 



A post J wood 
driven into the 
ground; some- 
thing pledged or 
wagered. 



V, 



To 



wager ; 
pledge. 



to 



Stake, wager, finish with an e, 

Or stake we drive into the ground ; 

But at the end of steak^ of meat, 
The letter k is always found. 



XXEBCISS. 

'This traveller did justice to the beef-steak.' — The pam- 
phleteer will stake his reputation on the correctness of his 
statements j read his arguments in a consecutive series. — The 
martyr adhered to his principles and asserted his belief even 
when bound to the fiery stake. — I stake the interest of my 
money, not the principal : I pledge myself not to place that in 
jeopardy. — ^Ealph pulled a stake out of the hedge and cut it 
mto wedges for our windows. 
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stair, 8, 



A step or tread of a 
staircase. 



Stare, s, 

A fixed look. 



stare, v. 

To look fixedly. 



S-t-a-i-Tf staitf a step by which we mount on high ; 
S-t-a-r-ej stare, to look, with fixed determined eye. 



EXEBCISE. 

' Grope through the dark dens, climb the rickety stair 
To the garret, where wretches, the young and the old. 
Half-starved and half-naked, lie crouched from the cold.' 

* Fitz- James was brave : though to his heart 
The life-blood thrilled with sudden start, 
He manned himself with dauntless air, 
Returned the chief his haughty stare, 
His back against a rock he bore. 
And firmly placed his foot before* 



Steal, V, 

To rob ; purloin ; to pass 
along noiselessly. 



Steel, s. 

Iron refined by fire. 



You spell the steal with e and a, 
To take what's not your own ; 

Drop a, and write with double e, 
Stedf metal, then is shown. 



EXERCISE. 

'0 that men should put an enemy in their mouths to 
steal away their brains ; and that we should, with joy, revel, 
pleasure, and applause, transform ourselves into beasts I ' — ^The 
assassin tried to steal away ; his poignard had penetrated deep, 
to the poiffnant regret of alL An eminent surgeon, who saw the 
victim before he was removed from the vineyard, pronounced 
him in imminent* danger. The weapon was made of highly 
wrought flexible steel. — ^Isaac likes ilussia. Mounted on a 
sledge, or sleigh, or shod with steel skates, he skims oyer the 
ice. Such sport may suit him, it would slay me. 

* Observe that, when the vowels are properly pronounced, the words 
eminent and imtninent are different, though sometimes represented as 
similar. 
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Btlle, 8, 

Steps in a fence, wall^ or hedge. 



Style, 8, 

Manner ; method of writing, 
moving, dressing, &c. ; 
method of reckoning the 
year ; a pointed instrument 
used for writing. 

Write 8tile with », to tell of stile we climb j 
If 'tis 8tyle, manner, put in y this time. 

EXERCISE. 

' I 'm sitting on the stile, Mary, 
Where we sat side by side.' 

I do not admire such a conspicuous style of dress. — Among 
these curiosities is an ancient pen, or style. 

StralflTbt, a. Strait, 8. 

Not crooked, right, direct. A narrow pass ; a difficulty. 

Six letters form the narroto strait ; 
Straightj right, direct, requires eight. 

EXERCISE. 

We sailed straight through the strait, but found ourselves in 
a strait for want of medicines. — Plant those shrubs in a straight 
line. 

Suite, 8, Sweet, a. 

Retinue; series. A^eeable, pleasing, fresh. 

Write 8'U'i-t-ej-8uite, retinue ] 
In stoeet to taste, two e's and %o, 

EXEBCISE* 

' Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 

The bridal of the earth and sky, 
Sweet dews shall weep thy fall to-night, 
For thou must die. 

The ambassador and suite have landed, but cannot find a 
suite of rooms to suit them. — *How much wholesomer on all 
accounts is it that there should be an ugly word for an ugly 
thing, one involving moral condenmation and disgust, even at 
the expense of a little coarseness, rather than one which plays 
fast and loose with the eternal principles of morality, which 
makes sin plausible, and shifts the divinely reared landmarks 
of right and wrong, thus bringing the user under the woe of 
them "that call evil good, and good evil, that put darkness for 
light, and light for darkness, that put sweet for bitter, and 
bitter for sweet." ' — That sweet girl urged her suit in vain. 
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Tale, 8, 



Tail, 8. 

The hinder part ; the end ; A story, narrative ; reckoning, 
continuation of the vertebrae numerical account, 
in animals. 

TaU of an animal must end with /; 
But tale vdth e a narrative you tell. 

* What a stupid thing it is to shorten a horse's tail I The tail 
of an animal is most useful, serving as its weapon of defence 
and offence against flies and other enemies.' — There is no tale 
amidst the wide range of the Grecian epic more calculated to 
he popular with the seaman, than the history of the primaeval* 
ship * Argo,' and her distinguished crew. 

* A tale should be judicious, clear, succinct, 
The language plam, and incidents well linked.' 



A rent ; a fissure. 



Tare, 8. Tear, 8. 

A weed ; an allow- 
ance in weight. 

Spell t-a-r-e, tare^ that grows. 

But t-e-a-r, tear, rend things or clothes. 



Tear, v. 

To rend ; to rave. 



EXEKCISE. 

* I noticed the tares in a corn-field ; the plants were so mixed 
and entangled together that it would have been difficult to root 
up a single tare without disturbing several ears of wheat.' 

' Religion's gems can ne'er adorn 
The flimsy robe by Pleasure worn ; 
Its feeble texture soon would tear. 
And give those jewels to the air. 

Mind you do not crease or tear your clothes when you close 
the drawer. — Who shall measure the desert of each one here 
below, or rightly judge which plant in the field of life is a tare, 
which an ear of wheat? — When Julian was trying those ridi- 
culous experiments, I saw him tear his hand with tne cumbrous 
wheel when he made it whirl round ; we applied water with a 
sponge t to stanch the bleeding: the exhaustion was terrible; 
we tried laudanum, but he did not like it, and would tear off 
the bandage. — This rough rude child will tear his clothes. 



Or primeval. 



f Or spunge. 
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Tear, 8, 

Water from the eye ; a drop in 
weeping. 

Spell tear with a, the tear of grief that flows j 
Tier with an i, one tier of many rows. 



row; one stage above 
another. 



EXEBCISE. 

It seems odd that tear, the water that flows from the eyes, is 
spelt the same as tear, a rent. — * In the centre were the com- 
batants, and all around, tier above tier, rose the vast concourse 
of spectators.* — The child will smile again, while the tear is still 
wet upon his cheek. — Mark rued his lault with many a tear. 



Tbe, art. 
The definite article. 



Tbee, per, pro. 
The objective case of thou, 

T-h-e, thcj you write to spell 

The, definite article ) 

With double e the pronoun ends, 

A word much used oy Quaker friends. 

EXEBCISE. 

* ** For thee, rash youth, no suppliant sues. 

From thee may Vengeance claim her dues, 

Who, nurtured underneath our smile, 

Hast paid our care by treacherous wile, 

And sought amid thy faithful clan 

A refuge for an outlawed man. 

Dishonouring thus thy loyal name : 

Fetters and warder for the Graem I " 

His chain of gold the king unstrung. 

The links o'er Malcolm's neck he flung ; 

Then gently drew the glittering band, 

And laid the clasp on Ellen's hand.' 
'The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold. 
And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold ; 
And the sheen of their spears was tike stars on the sea. 
When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee.' 
' And in thy right hand lead with thee 
The mountain nymph, sweet Liberty.' 

* They seem to have had that primary qualification for com- 
forters, an acute sense of the evil which they would alleviate. 
Their ovm tears flowed freely. Ill does the heart brook at such 
times the interference of a mere looker-on, a stranger to its 
bitterness.' — ' I charge thee on thine allegiance I ' 
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Tbelr, per, pro. 
From they; belonging to them. 



There, ad. 

In that place ; at that time ; 
often used as a conjunction, 
and as an interjection. 

Their ends in r when for the pronoun meant, 
As, ' Their new house,* and, * I have tfwir consent ; ' 
With e the adverb t?iere you must complete. 
As, * T?iere are rumours there the traitors meet.' 

EXEBCISE. 

' He heard it, but he heeded not ; his eyes 
Were with his heart, and that was far away. 

He recked not of the life he lost, nor prize ; 
But where his rude hut by the Danube lay, 
There were his young barbarians all at play. 

There was their fiacian mother — he, their sire. 
Butchered to make a Boman holiday.' 

There is some doubt of their efficiency and eligibility. 

Threw, v.* I Throngrh, prep, I Throagrh, ad. 
Past tense of throw. | From end to end. | To the conclusion. 

Thre^Vf with five letters, is the threw, did throw ; 
With seven the through, from end to end, we show. 

EXEBCISB. 

This illegible scrawl announces that the insurgents 
marched through the citv, slew ten artisans, and threw their 
bodies into the square. — ^A witness threw doubts on the subject 



Throne; 8, 

A regal seat. 



Thrown, v. 

Cast, flung. Past par. of to 
throw. 



Tis t'hrT-o-n-e, throne, a regal seat, observe, 
But t-h-r-O'W-n, thrown, fiung, or cad, the verb. 

EXEBCISB. 

' Before Jehovah's awful throne, 
Ye nations, bow with sacred joy.' 

* <* Now, gallant Saxon, hold thine own ; 
No maiden's hand is round thee thrown I " ' 

' Do not throw stones : stones thrown in play have caused 
many a throe of pain.' — * A stranger filled the Stuart's throne.' 

* Remember that the words ihrtWy and through, should not be pro- 
nounced exactly alike, though in rapid conversation they often sound so 
much alike as to perplex the ear ; the same remark applies to various 
other words arranged m paiis or groups. 
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Time, s. 

The measure of duration. 



A fragrant herb. 

T-h-y-m-e, ihyme^ the herb one sees, 

The shorter time in precious moments flees. 



EXERCISE. 

' He that lacks time to mourn, lacks time to mend ! ' 
* I know a bank whereon the wild thyme grows.* 



Tide, 8. 

Alternate ebb and flow ) sea- 
son; current. 



Tied, V, 

Pret. of tie, to make a knot, to 
fasten. 



Tide ends in e, the tidal ebb and flow ) 
T'i-e-d will something fastmed show. 

BXEBCISE, 

Our craft was borne along by the tide j at last we touched the 
bank, and tied up our boat until the tide should serve again. 



To, prep. 
Towards; respect- 
ing; as far as. 



Two, a. 

The second nume- 
ral ; a couple. 



Too, ad. 

More than sufficient ; 
over; noting ex- 
cess. 

To, for the preposition, know, 
Is simply spelt with t and o ; 
Too, also, too many, too much, 
A second o will make it such ; 
But w, in the middle, see, 
For two, the number, less than three. 

EXEBCISE. 

What ! you, too, out of place again ? You two girls are too 
vain and too idle to prosper. — Two and two make four. 



Told, V. 

Pret. of tell, to relate ; to 
count. 



Tolled, V. 
Pret. of toU, to ring heavily, 
with solemn pauses. 

Write t'O'l-d, told, the past of teU; 

But with two Vb, tolled, rang a funeral knell. 

EXERCISE* 

' His death, which happened in his berth. 
At forty odd befell ; 
Thev went and told the sexton, and 
The sexton tolled the bell.' 
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Words pronounced altkcy but having 



Vain, a. 

Conceited ; fruit- 
less; idle. 



Vane, «. 

An apparatus indi- 
cating the direc- 
tion of the wind. 



Vein, 8, 

A blood vessel ; 
line of metal in 
mines, &c. 



Vain, v-a-i-n, means aU fruitless, icUe, 
And tells of foolish pride, in foolish people; 

The vane, that ends with c, turns with the wind, 
And may be seen on many a high church steeple. 

To spell the vein that holds our blood, or when 

TDis vein of ore, write it v^-i-n, 

' Favour is deceitful, and beauty is vain : but a woman that 
feareth the Lord, she shall be praised.' 

He opened a vein, gave a moan, and bled to death. — I per- 
suaded them to put a new vane on the steeple. — I have tried 
in vain to decipher this epistle. — I think they have found a 
new vein of ore m the mine. 

* What then remains but well our power to use 
And keep good temper still, whatever we lose ? 
And trust me, dear ! good humour can prevail, 
When airs, and flights, and screams, and scolding fail. 
Beauties in vain their pretty eyes may roll ; 
Charms strike the sight, but merit wins the soul.' 



Vale, «. 



A valley; ground 

between two hills ; 

money given to 

servants (in this 

also spelt 



Veil, s, 

A covering to hide 
the face ; a jdis- 
guise; a curtain 
(also spelt vaiT), 



Veil, V, 



To cover 
veil. 



with a 



case 
vaiT). 

Write vale with a, 'twixt hills a hollow space ; 
Veil with t, veil that covers beauty's face. 

EXEKCISE. 

^ Whose causeway parts the vale with shady rows ? 
Whose seats the weary traveller repose ?' 

* The abbess was of noble blood, 
But early took the veil and hood.' 

This chronicler's devices to veil the foibles of his favourite 

heroines are as transparent as Captain Cuttle's efforts to mun- 

tain the credit of his old chronometer. — Surveyors, engineers, 

and architects have spoilt our picturesque vale. — ^IsabeUa wore 

a malachite brooch and transparent veil. 
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"WaU, 8. 



'^SIvAlj V. 



To lament aloud. 



IVliale, 8. 



The largest of all 
fish. 



A cry of grief or 
pain. 

Waily W'Ori-ly a moan. 
Something between a cry and groan ; 
WhcUey "With an A, that mighty Jlshy 
Too large to put on any- dish, 

EXERCISE. 

' What woeful accents load the gale ? 
The funeral yell, the female wail ! ' 

Whalebone is a substance found inside the mouth of the 
whale. The whale has «, very thick skin ; underneath it is a 
lining of the fat called * blubber.' — The metropolis was in 
mourning, and the wail of grief echoed from every quarter. — 
Little .Fane contrived to catch her foot in the mat, she made a 
snatch at the latch, missed it, and fell. I heard a wail of dis- 
tress and found her with a scratch on her hand, and a tear in 
her cloak which will want a patch. — We passed a whale, and 
a porpoise, and several sharks followed in our track. 



To stay; to expect j to be 
ready for. 



l^lTelgrbt, 8, 

The heaviness of anything; 
pressure ; a mass to be used 
in ascertaining the weight of 
bodies. 



Waity with four letters, to expecty 

To stay awhile j refrain ; 
Weight, w-e-i-g-h'tf 

Will heaviness explain. 

EXEaCXSE. 

' A false balance is an abomination to the Lord : but a just 
weight is his delight.* 

He did not wait or look, and the wheel went over his leg ; 
happily the weight in the cart was not great, and no breakage 
resulted, only a bruise. — If you wish the lawn mown, Tom can 
wait and do it this morning. — * There's a good time coming, 
boys, wait a little longer ! ' — Many ladies wait on their own 
babies, manifesting great maternal solicitude.— There was a 
sudden panic, no one would wait, all rushed to the landing, and 
the weight brought it down. — * I wait with impatience for the 
time when this odious fashion shall pass, and when hair, that 
was given to woman for a covering and an ornament, shall no 
longer be dragged off her face to be piled on her head as a dis- 
figurement, a weight, and an incumbrance.' 



10 i Words pronounced alike, but having 

The middle of the body. Something unproductive. 

"liraBte, V. To squander^ diminish^ wear away. 

Waisty of the figure, always ends with t ; 
Waste J if to' squander, finish with an e, 

EXERCISE. 

* Waste not, want not.' — * Waste is thankless.' — ' When a 
woman's vanity makes her squeeze her waist, her folly makes 
her waste her health.' — ^Vagrants encamped on the waste land. 



"Waive, V, 

To relinquish as a 



"UTave, s. 

A billow J inequality, 
right, not to insist 
upon. 

Waive, spelt with t, describes the waive, relinquish, do vnthout ; 
Wave, with four letters, loave of sea, or wave, to move about. 



TJITave, V. 

Tomove to and fro ; 
to put aside. 



EXERCISE. 

' All is of God I If He but wave his hand, 

The mists collect, the rain falls thick and loud, 
Till with a smile of light on sea and land, 
Lo I He looks back from the departing cloud.' 

True dignity can afford to waive a trivial claim. — The deck 
was swept by a huge wave. — I see our banner wave. 



"Wales, s. 

Part of Great 
Britain. 



T^ITaile, V, 



IXTbales, s, plur. 
Plural of whak, a 
fish. 



Third per. sin. of 
waU, lament. 

W-a-l-e-s, Wales, a part of Britain^s fair domains, 
W-a-i'l-8, wailSf cries out, laments o'er griefs or pains, 
While whales with h a plural is, and monster Jish explains. 

EXERCISE. 

' Ben Bluff was a whaler, and many a day 

Had chased the huge fish about Baffin's old bay ; 

But time brought a change his diversion to spoil, 

And that was when gas took the shine out oi oil. 
* * ♦ * 

So Ben cut his line in a sort of a huff, 
As soon as his whales had brought profits enough^ 
And hard by the Docks settled down for his life, 
But, true to his text, went to Wales for a wife.' 

' So loud he wails o'er every trivial woe.' 
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R * 



Merchandise ] article for use or 
sale ; crockery, &c. 
T^ITare, v. 
To beware. 

Plu. past tense of be — to exist; 
to nave being. 



The act of wearing articles of 
dress, &c. j attrition, waste, 
the thing worn. 
TJITear, v. 
To carry, or be clad in, gar- 
ments, &c. ; to waste. 
IRTbere, ad. 
At which place, at what spot ? 

Ware, w-a-r-e, applies 

To every kind of merchandise; 

By tv-e-a-r express 

The wear of trinkets, goods, or dress ; 

In were, when 'tis the verb, we find 

Two c's, in letters four, combined j 

In where f what place f five letters see, 

Among them h, and second e, 

EXERCISE. 

Where we were visiting ordinary wares could not be pur- 
chased, but I bought a tea-service of fine Stafibrd ware, at a 
sale. — * A bad temper will wear out good friends.' 

'And oh ! if perchance there should be a sphere 
Where all is made right which so puzzles us here ; 
Where the glare, and the glitter, and tinsel of time 
Fade and die in the light of that region sublime ; 
Where the soul, disenchanted of flesh and of sense, 
Unscreened by its trappings, and shows, and pretence, 
Must be clothed for the life and the service aoove, 
With purity, truth, faith, meekness, and love : 
Oh, daughters of earth I foolish virgins, beware ! 
Lest in that upper realm you have nothing to wear ! ' 

We were deceived by the usurer's specious manner and ap- 
parent amiability, but the children, who were better physiog- 
nomists, became apprehensive. — The members were disposed to 
discuss this subject first, giving it precedence over others that 
preceded it on their list ; the president said he was not aware 
that they had any precedent for such a proceeding. 

' Where is the faded garment ? where 
The gewgaws thou wert fond to wear. 
The star, the string, the crest ? ' 

' Clashing, crashing, down they go I 
Look out ! stand clear ! ware heads below I ' 

* Observe a distmction between the sounds of teare, wercj and where. 
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, «. 



Road ; passage ; 
method; means. 



To ascertain 
■weight J to raise^ 
to lift. 



The serous part of 
milk ; a drink. 



Way — roiidy direction^ means — 
With letters three you tell ; 
Weighj to Jmd out a weight ; 

W-e-i-g-h, spell ; 
While w-h-e-pf you see 
Written, if whey, from milk, it be. 

EXEBCISE. 

* The righteousness of the perfect shall direct his way.' 
When will the captain weigh anchor and set sail? — The 
child is feverish j give him whey to drink. 

' Weigh for a moment classical desert, 
Against a heart depraved, and temper hurt.' 

* The way was long, the wind was cold.* 



V^ee, a. 

Diminutive. 



,,pro. 
Plur. of /, myself. 



W-e, we, for all of us, we read 

Wee, with three letters, very small indeed, 

EXERCISE. 

We thank you for enquiring after our daughter. The wee 
pet is well, is idle, and makes an idol of her doll. 

'VTcbX, a, "Week, s. 

Feeble ; pliant. The space of seven days. 

Spell weak with a, for feeble, wanting strength} 
With second e, week, seven days in length. 

EXERaSE. 

' I would ask the reader to calculate the cost of turning one 
hundred .thousand disciplined troops out of the country, while 
possessing a Channel fleet too weak to prevent reinforcements 
being thrown in.' 

' Week in, week out, irom mom till night, 

You can hear his bellows blow ; 
You can hear him swing his heavy sledge, 
With measured beat and slow.' 
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Weal, 8, 

Prosperity, public interest ; 
mark of a stripe. 

^inieel, 8. 

A circular body turning upon 
an axis : rotation. 



»'ll, comp, word. 
Contraction of we loilL 



^inieel, V, 

To move on wheels; to move in 
a circle ; to cause to turn round. 



By toedlj vj^e-a-lj we know 
Prosperity J or mark of How ; 
Write w-e and double /, 
And we^Uj we wiU, you shortly tell ; 
With h and double c, one learns 
Of wheel that on its axis turns. 

EXEBCISE. 

Be independent, and, when you find yourself in any difiiculty, 
remember Jupiters advice to the wagoner, and put your own 
shoulder to the wheel. — The blow was heavy, and raised a 
crimson weal. — We'll go for a cruise up the Mediterranean. — 
He loved gain better than the weal of his country. — Wheel this 
barrow away. 

' Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel I' 



^Veatber, 8, 



^iretber, 8, 



^inietber, pron. 
Which of the two. 



State of atmosphere. A sheep. 

vnietber, ad, A particle expressing one part of a questio4 \ if. 

You write the weather with an a, as here^ 
When it relates to state of atmosphere ; 
Wether y with letters six, be sure to keep 
For wether J when you're speaking of a sheep ; 
W-hj begins the whether to explain — 
The whether f that means if, or which of twain* 

EXEBCISE. 

Whether you are quick or slow, if you take pains with your 
lesson, your difficulties will lessen. — The farmer doubts whether 
the wether purchased at the sheep fair will live. — Hugh 
wonders whether it is wise to buy an annuity ; he makes a 
deity of money; before his benefactor's hearse left the door, 
he began to renearse plans for the future, without an iota of 
feeling. — This weather chills the sheep, I have lost a fine 
wether. — ^I want you to tell me if the technical terms in my 
paper are correct, and whether you think the mouldings on this 
cornice and capital are suitable. 

' Don.*t complain of the rain, 
'Tis capital weather for growing grain.' 
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,«. 



A dangerous fleshy ex- 
crescence. 



\inieii, ad. 

At the time that; at what 
time? 



Three letters will denote the wen upon the throat ; 
But add an hj and then^ you have the adverb when, 

EXERCISE. 

When I saw her she had a wen on her throat. — ' '' Impos- 
sible," replied Mr. Pickwick. He had hardly uttered the word, 
when the whole half-dozen regiments levelled their muskets as 
if they had but one common object, and that object the Pick- 
wickians.' 

' Let the victors when they come. 
When the towers of error fall, 
Find thy body by the walL' 

^ITlileli, rel. pron. | mnteta, 8. 

That; whereof? whether? | An enchantress ; a sorceress. 

EXEBCISE. 

Two A's, mind, must which, the pronottn, contain ; 
Witch, with ty and one A, will a sorceress, explain. 

Which do you think the more unreasonable, the belief in 
a witch or a ghost ? — The narrator describes a state of aff$drs 
which we in the nineteenth century can scarcely realize,* — That 
queer old woman is supposed to be a witch : query, which is 
sne, a pretender to the title, or the victim of rustic ignorance 
and superstition ? — Maintain the neutrality which you profess. 



wigr, «. 

Artificial head of hair. 



A political appellation; op- 
posed to Tory. 

Write whig with A, 'tis politician there ; 
But w-i-g, wig, is vng of hair, 

EXERCISE. 

He is a Tory, his brother is a Whig, and a stanch one. 

' I came because your horse would come, 
And if I well forbode, 
My hat and wig will soon be here. 
They are upon the road.' 

The vng which he had to wear nearly suffocated your friend 

the barrister, who turned ghastly pale. 

» 

* Or realise. 
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Wlilne, 8, 



An expresaion of suffering; 

cry 01 an animal. 
Whine, v. To cry. 



The fermented juice of grapes, 
other fruits, and certain 
vegetable substances. 



Five letters always will be found 
In whine, that means a dismal sound ; 
But only four you need combine 
To name the beverage called wine, 

' Wine is a mocker, strong drink is raging : and whosoever 
is deceived thereby is not wise.' — ' Look not thou upon the 
wine when it is red, when it giveth his colour in the cup, 
when it moveth itself aright: at the last it biteth like a 
serpent and stingeth like an adder.' 

One would think such warnings to the wine-bibber might 
strike with awe the most thoughtless. — Eustace whines about 

foverty, while he squanders his income on wine and tobacco. — 
heard your dog whine, one of his daws is crushed; the chest- 
nut horse trod on the paw when he was restive. 



Snowy; pure. 



An individual ; man 
or woman (old 
fashioned). Isle 
of Wight. 



The tint produced by 
a combination of 
all colours ; the tint 
of snow ; sometimes 
defined as colour- 
less. 

Spell w-h-i-t-e, white, when you mean pale vndpure ; 
But wight is w-i-g-h-t, loighty man, or Isle, be sure. 

When we go to the Isle of Wight we shall stay at Ryde: while 
Harry boats I shall bathe and ride on h^i-seback. — A clause 
in my lease obliges me to paint the house white every sixth year. 
— The physician sounded my lungs with a stethoscope, and 
ordered me to the Isle of Wight. — The labourer has to whet 
his scythe on this white stone ; the lawn looks well, but the 
unlucky wight was wet through while mowing it, and looks 
like a ghost. — The Whig member comes from the Isle of 
Wight. — Beatrice is purchasing her wedding garments, and 
overwhelmed with preparations; Blanche has presented her 
vdth a white wreath. — ^The imlucky wight tried to deprecate 
the vengeance of the angry mother, assuring her he aid not 
wish to depreciate her son's merits. — This conservatory reminds 
me of the opening chapter in ' The Heir of Redclyffe ; it is full 
of blooming camellias, red, white, and variegated. 
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^IToody 8. 

A thick collection of trees ; the 
substance of the trunk or 
branches of trees ; timber. 



^ITonld; V, 



Pret. of will ; to wish, to de- 
sire, to purpose; also an 
auxiliary verb. 



W-o-o-d is wood the noun we know ; 

Spell woidd the verb with u, and but a single o. 

X(X£BCXS£. 

' What's in a name ? that which we call a rose 
By any other name would smell as sweet ; 
So Romeo would, were he not Romeo called, 
Retain that dear perfection which he owes 
Without that title.' 

Would to Heaven I might have him here ! but every breath 
is fraufifht with peril. — * My visitor wound up by demanding 
" could I, should I, would I, comply with this unconscionable 
request ? " ' — A wood fire bums brightly. 

^ The reader must ill have understood these pages, if he sees 
in them any glorification of Stoicism as compared with Chris- 
tianity, or of natural as opposed to revealed religion. Surely 
even the most ignorant might deduce from them the lesson, that 
in every Sunday-school, — 

* '^ Each little voice in turn 

Some glorious truth proclaims, 
What sages would have died to know, 

Now taught by cottage dames." ' 

* I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with poHshed manners and fine sense. 
Yet wanting sensibility — the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.' 

* Lennox, who would wish to rule 

This changeling crowd, this common fool ? 

* « • • • 

Fantastic as a woman's mood, 
And fierce as Frenzy's fevered blood, 
Thou many-headed monster-thing, 
O who would wish to be a king I ' 

* Be lion-mettled proud ; and take no care 
Who chafes, who frets, or where conspirers are ; 
Macbeth shall never vancjuished be, until 
Great Birnam wood to high Dunsinane Hill 
Shall come against him.*" 

* Would the night were come ! ' 
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WORDS MORE OR LESS ALIKE IN SOUND, BUT 
DIFFERENT IN ORTHOGRAPHY AND SIGNI- 
FICATION. 

List I. 



Ahdy* a name. 

Abky capable. 

Accidence, an elementary book. 

Accidents, casualties. 

Adds, increases. 

Adze, a cooper's tool. 

Aide, part of an edilice. 

rU, I will. 

J sky an island. 

AUar, a place of sacrifice. 

AUer^ to change. 

An, the article. 



Ann, a woman's name. 
Analyst, one that investigates. 
Annalist, a recorder of annals. 
Anchor, holdfast of a ship. 
Anker, a liquid measure. 
Ant, a small insect. 
Aunt, a female relative. 
Arc, part of a circle ; an arch. 
Ark, a floating refuge. 
Ate, did eat. 

Eight, one more than seven. 
Eyot, a small island in a river. 

EXEECI8E. 

' Go to the ant, thou sluggard, consider her ways and be wise.' 
This and many other texts my Aunt Lucy taught me when I 
was eight years old. — I am tiring a little amateur carpentering 
and cooper's work. Old Abel Smith comes to instruct me, and 
I can now use most of the tools with ease, though I one day 
wounded my hand with an adze ; it only aggravates me, and 
adds to the annoyance, to be told the accident arose from my 
own awkwardness. K they do not alter their plans, my cousin 
leads his bride to the altar next week ; at the breakfast I must 
remember that last time I ate wedding cake it made me ill. I 
took some of the icing to an analyst, who said it was poisonous. 
I'll be careful this time. — Archibald has not much time to play 
with his Noah's ark, or other toys ; he is absorbed in his lessons, 
and I hear him talk of studying his accidence, and drawing the 
arc of a circle : his Aunt Ann has given him an anchor for his 
ark, and a volume of Aunt Judy's Magazine. — As I walked up 
the long aisle, I thought of the anathemas once pronounced in 
that edifice. — I have been asked to compile the memoirs of 
K ; after describing the lovely isle in a southern archi- 
pelago where we met, I find little to relate, and exclaim — 

* '^ Kind critic, oh say, with a life such as this, 
What, what can the annalist do ? " 
" Why, if the man had no adventures at all, 
You must even invent him a few." ' 

* It may be observed that most of the words on these lists have been 
introduced into preceding exercises. 
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List II. 



Baize, cloth. 

Bays, branches of the bay tree. 

B(Ud, devoid of hair 

Bawled, called loudly. 

BaUf something round. 

Bawl, to shout. 

Barhary, a country. 

Barlfrry, a fruit. 

Baron,' di title. 

Barren, desert, not fruitful. 

Ba»e, vile, low ; a foundation. 

Bass (or base), deep, grave; 
lower keys of a musical in- 
strument. 

Bay^ a gulf ; a tree ; bark of a 
dog. 

Bey, a Turkish officer. 

Beat, to strike ; a watchman's 
round. 

Beet, a vegetable root. 

Bight, a bay; one round of a 
cable. 

Bite, an attack with the teeth. 

Boid, daring. 

Bowled, did bowl along. 

Bole, a sort of clay ; a measure. 

BoU, a round stem. 

Bo%ol, the hollow of a vessel ; 
a wooden ball ; to trundle. 



Bom, brought into the world. 
Borne, carried, supported. 
Borough, a corporate town. 
Burrow, an ammal's hole. 
Boy, a male child. 
Bvxyy, a floating mark. 
Braid, a trimming; to lay on 

braid, to weave. 
Brayed, made a sound as a 

donkey; bruised. 
Brays, calls as an ass ; bruises. 
Braze, to solder. 
Breaches, rents, gaps. 
Breeches, a garment ; part of a 

gun. 
Brewed, did brew. 
Brood, offspring; to watch 

anxiously. 
Brews, does brew, 
j&rtiiise, to crush ; a crushed part. 
Bridal, a wedding. 
Bridle, part of harness. 
Britain, British land. 
Briton, British subject. 
Broach, to tap, to open. 
Brooch, an ornament. 
Bruit, to rumour. 
Brute, animal; brutal^ cruel. 



EXERCISE. 



The country on either side of the stream was barren ; we 
landed on a little eyot, tied our boat to the boU of a tree, took 
out our water-casks, bowled them up to* a spring, filled 
them, gathered some fruit that resembled the barberry, and 
then went on board again. The country people, who are like 
the natives of Barbary, appeared shy. We bawled to them to 
approach, making signs of friendship ; at last one more bold 
than the rest ventured down, bringing us a bowl of milk, a hen 
with a brood of chickens, and a leather bridle ornamented with 
shells, which he bartered for red baize, a ball of twine, and 
some yellow braid. Being refreshed, we set sail again, passed 
a green buoy, saw the town built at the base of the cliff, and 
our own fleet at anchor in the bay ; as we beat up towards it, 
borne upon the breeze came the chorus in deep bass tones^ 
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' Britons never will be slaves.* — Our neighbours bruit it about 
that the man who beat A boy for stealing his carrots, turnip, 
and beet, is a brute, and maliciously set on a fierce dog to bite 
him ; the constable who was on the beat, and knows the boy, 
says he has not one bad bruis^. The borough magistrate is in- 
vestigating the case, and thinks the accusation of brutality will 
turn out to be a base slander. — The bridal party at the castle 
vdll be very gay ; her uncle the Baron has presented the bride 
with a magnificent mosaic and enamel brooch. The bald-headed 
butler, who has been in the house ever since she was bom, is 
delighted that they are to broach a cask of old madeira; he says, 
^ Search Britain through, you will not find a prettier bride, or 
better wine than they have at the castle, or finer ale than is 
brewed there.' — *Thou lookest even for moments into the 
region of the wonderful, and seest and feelest that thy daily 
life is girt with wonder and based on wonder, and thy very 
blankets and breeches are miracles.' — The besiegers saw with 
satisfaction that they had made several breaches in the walls 
they were assailing ; they were obliged to pause in the firing, as 
the breeches of their guns were overheatea. Piece by piece the 
ramparts gave way, some of the stonework looking as if it had 
been brayed in a mortar. — The donkey brayed when Arthur 
went up to the gate, for the good-natured boy occasionally 
took him a cabbage or a slice of beetroot, and never beat or 
worried him. — ^This base treacherous fellow was a liberated 
slave in the service of a Turkish Bey. 



List IH. 



Cain, a man's name. 

CanCf a stick, a feed. 

Call, a summons. 

Cauly a covering for the head. 

Capital, excellent, chief sum, 

principal. 
Capitol, a building at Rome. 
Carat, a jeweller's weight. 
Carrot, an esculent root 
Cart, a vehicle. 
Carte, a card, paper. 
Cask, a barrel 
Casque, a helmet. 
Cast, thrown, run into. 
Caste, rank, clique. 
Cause, reason, source, subject. 
Caws, does caw. 



Cellar, a cave. 
Seller, one who sells. 
Cession, giving up. 
Session, sitting. 
Ce7'e, cover with wax. 
Sear, dry, vrithered. 
Seer, prophet. 
Chased, did chase. 
Chaste, pure. 
Chagrin, sorrow. 
Shagreen, skin offish. 
Chews, does chew. 
Choose, select, elect. 
Choler, anger. 
Collar^ a neck band. 
C?ioir, a band of singers. 
Quire, 24 sheets of paper* 
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Chronical, confirmed. 

Chronicle f register. 

Cinque, number five. 

Sink, to fall ; a drain. 

dtf a citizen. 

Sit, to repose, to be seated. 

Clause, sentence, stipulation. 

Claws, plur. of claw, a talon. 

Colonel, a military oflScer. 

Kernel, the inner part of a fruit 

stone. 
Colour, hue. 

Culler, one who gathers. 
CompHmentj civility. 
Complement, full number. 



Council, a meeting for consul- 
tation. 

Counsel, advice, legal adviser. 

Cousin, a relative. 

Cozen, a cheat, to cheat, 

Correspondent, one -who writes. 

Correspondence, writing, agree- 
ing. 

Cot, a cottage. 

Cott, a swing bed or cradle. 

Currant, a fruit. 

Current, course of water, air, 
&c. 

Cygnet, a young swan. 

signet, a seaL 



EXERCISE. 

We have held a family council upon John's affairs ^ he is a 
bad manager, and has drawn out capital to meet current ex- 
penses. — The papers tell of another tragedy added to the long 
chronicle of crime beginning with the history of Cain. Though 
one clause of the indictment broke down, the capital offence is 
proved against the prisoner, who was removed ftom the court 
in a 'cart. The jury had to sit many hours before they came 
to a unanimous verdict. The cause has excited general interest. 
The v^idow of the murdered man returned to her lonely little 
cot broken-hearted. It is said the mariner must have been 
killed when asleep in his cott. The crew chased the murderer 
some time before they caught him ; the collar of his jacket was 
torn, and he cast himself into the sea, but was captured. — My 
mother wants Martha to make her a cap ; will you call at the 
milliner's and buy her a cap-caul ? Also call and enquire if the 
boys of the choir have ruled the quire of paper I gave them for 
their music ; a music-seller is to send me some down all ready, 
as I find this ruling cause trouble. — I wonder that rogue could 
cozen a man of business like the old cit, who thinks himself 
almost a sage and a seer. — You must begin with a capital letter 
the names of the Supreme Being ; use a capital also for the 
first word of a sentence and a line of poetry, the names of 
months, weeks, days, &c., as well as for the pronoun I, and the 
interjection 0. — The Capitol is a building at Rome. — I cannot 
compliment you on your appearance in your carte de visite. 
And then the accessories are oad ; your coat collar looks up to 
your ears, and your cane like a crutch. It raises my choler to 
see Bach a caricature. — ^As we were drifting down with the 
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current; a swan attacked us, and Emma feared she would cause 
our boat to sink. She had a cygnet with her, which doubtless 
made her fierce. I did not choose to strike the bird ) indeed, it 
might onlj have made matters worse. We got rid of her at last 
by throwmg her currant cake. To our great chagrin, Emma 
dropped her favourite knife with its shagreen case into the water. 
We picked up a floating cask, but found it empty ; so I have not 
any great good luck to chronicle. — Write soon ; lately all the 
correspondence has been on my side, and you have proved a 
poor correspondent. I counsel you to mend, or you will have 
few more letters from your affectionate cousin. — The gallant 
colonel has been visiting the Cinque Ports, inspecting fortifica- 
tions. I do not think he will return to town during the session 
of parliament. His bride is lovely in a pale chaste style of 
beauty ; she is his cousin. — Many of the high-caste natives of 
India are well versed in English literatui-e, and are capital lin- 
guists, though they do not choose to cross the water and visit 
Europe. — No wonder our workwoman is pale; how can she 
have a colour while she lives in a cellar r her idle husband 
chews tobacco. 

* We slight the precious kernel of the stone, 
And toil to polish its rough coat alone.' 



List IV. 



Dane, a native of Denmark. 

DeigUy condescend. 

Bay, a term of twenty-four 

hours. 
Dey, a Moorish prince. 
Demean, behave, behave 

meanly. 
Demesne, a patrimonial estate. 
Deviser, one who plans. 
Divisor, a term in arithmetic. 
Descent, coming down, sloping. 
Dissent, disagreement. 
Desert, waste barren. 
Dessert, refreshment. 



Dire, calamitous. 
Dyer, one who stains. 
Dram, intoxicating drink. 
Drachm, a scruple. 
Elicit, bring out. 
Illicit, illegal. 
Emerge, to rise out of. 
Immerge, immerse, plunge in. 
Eruption, a breaking out. 
Irruption, an inroad. 
Eioer, a pitcher. 
Your, belonging to you. 
Ewes, sheep. 
Use, to make use of. 



SXEBGISE. 



Do you remember Herbert reciting, after dessert, the lines — 

' Bang, father, rojal Dane ! 0, answer me ; 
Let me not burst in ignorance I ' 

i2 
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He accompanies us on our trip. — ^As you emerge from the 
valley you come upon huge masses of rock lying as if cast 
about by some volcanic eruption. — Here the officer commenced 
his search ; he contrived to elicit from a peasant that stills for 
illicit distillation were at work in the vicinity, and that those 
who did not actually use them were always ready to screen 
those who did, and to purchase a dram from them. To out- 
ward appearance all was orderly, and little was to be seen but 
a few ewes and lambs feeding. — This irruption of savages into 
the colony has been most injurious to tne colonists. Your 
property has suffered, though you have not sustained a hun- 
dredth part of the loss inflicted on a neighbouring proprietor, 
whose land is turned into a desert. — The Earl's demesne is 
a noble place, but I so dislike his character and dissent 
from his views, nothing but dire necessity would induce me 
to remain in his employ. His lady, who is a woman of 
illustrious descent and liberal education, endears herself to 
all; she interests herself about those the Earl would not 
deign to notice, and never fears to demean herself by doing 
a kindness ; her demeanour is uniformly gracious and graceful. 
Their son is not clever. Arithmetic seems to daze him; he has 
been days learning the rule of division, and still confuses the 
dividend with the divisor, I try to improve his mind, and now 
and then elicit intelligent answers to my questions, but he asks 
me very odd ones, and the other day he wanted to know if 
the Dey of Tunis was never more than a day old. I yesterday 
upset a ewer of water over my lilac silk dress, and it is so 
damaged I must send it to the dyer ; the loss of a silk dress is, 
I think, a dire misfortune to a governess. To your superior 
mind such evils seem trivial, and you will say your poor niend 
exaggerates her troubles. — The baby here has an eruption on 
his skin. I noticed it was red a week ago when T saw him 
emerge from his bath. I have thought the nui'se wrong to 
immerse him in a bath at a freezing temperature when he was 
heated with play, having heard tne surface should be cool 
before you immerge it in cold water. His mother saw the 
eruption at dessert last evening. To-day the poor child has 
been nearly poisoned, the chemist * who made up his medicine 
having put an ounce of some strong acid into it, instead of a 
drachm as ordered. The man is dreadfully afraid this mistake 
should become known, fearing his customers would be afraid 
to use his physic, and would desert his shop. He deserves to 
suffer for such culpable carelessness, which might produce some 
chronical ailment. 

* Or chemist. 
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List V. 



Fatej destiny. 
Fete^ an entertainment. 
Farther, further, more distant. 
Father, the paternal relation. 
Fatm, a pagan woodland deity. 
Fawn, caress, flatter; a young 

stag. 
Find, discover. 
Fined, taxed, toned down. 
Flew, did fly. 
Flue^ pipe of a chimney ; soft 

down. 
For, because of, with regard 

to ; to belong to. 
Fore, anterior, advanced. 
Four, one more than three. 
Forth, out of, forward ; a place. 
Fourth^ coming after the third. 
Fort, fortified building. 
Fwte, peculiar faculty. 
Fought, did fight. 
Frays, encounters ; ravels out. 
Phrase, expression. 
Frees, sets free. 
Freeze, congeal. 
Frieze, a kind of cloth. 
Gael, a Scot. 
Gale, a storm. 



Gamble, to wager, to play 
games for money. 

Gambol, skip, frolic. 

Gild, cover with gold. 

Guild, a corporation. 

Gnaw, to bite. 

Nor, a negative particle. 

Goar, a piece to widen a gar- 
ment. 

Gore, clotted blood. 

Greaves, armour for the legs. 

Grieves, sorrows, regrets. 

Guessed, did guess. 

Guest, one entertained. 

Higher, more elevated. 

Sire, to engage for pay ; wages. 

Soard, to accumulate, heap up. 

Horde, a tribe, a clan. 

Hoarse, having a rough voice. 

Horse, a quadruped. 

Hoes, does hoe. 

Hose, stockings. 

Holy, sacred. 

Wholly, entirely. 

Hoop, a circle. 

Whoop, to shout. 



EXEBCISE. 

My father desires I will thank you for your letter and answer 
it. — We have been staying with my brother. — You know my 
nephew Algernon ; his forte is reading aloud, and we have 
made him give us the benefit of his talent, which is really great. 
When he reads anything sacred, as his voice mounts higher and 
higher, holy thoughts rise and wholly occupy the mind. Then 
you would have liked the spirited subjects ; the ode to Napoleon 
was very fine : — 

' The Desolator desolate ! 
The victor overthrown. 
The arbiter of others' fate 
A suppliant for his own ! ' 

One saw all the ghastly side of his triumphs, tha %a5sr>fi^^'^ 
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of friends and foes, the fields red with gore. We all gloried 
in that passage in the ' Lady of the Lake/ beginning— 

* I pledged my word 
As far as Coilantogie ford: 
Nor would I call a clansman's brand 
For aid against one valiant hand, 
Though on our strife lay every vale 
Rent oy the Saxon from the GaeL* 

The gale was terrific; our town-hall is much damaged, but 
the members of one guild have already subscribed funds to 
fresh gild all the ornaments. During tlie height of the gale, a 
knob blew off the roof j before I knew of any danger it gave me 
a knock on the knuckles, and hurt my dog's left fore paw. I 
carried him home, and left him on the mat with a bone to 
gnaw. — The old woman who hoes our garden is growing so 
weak she will soon be imable to stoop or carry weights ; per- 
haps she may earn something by knitting mittens and hose. 
Alt her little hoard of savings is gone, and her troublesome son 
was last week fined for dnmkenness ; he promises he will neither 
drink nor gamble again. I hope we shall find him keep his word. 
— The fete at the castle was a great success, and the hostess 
looked lovely as she stepped forui to greet each guest with a 
pleasant phrase. It was so chilly, I thought I should freeze, 
and longed for the frieze coat of the man who took my horse, 
though it had been damaged in frays and frolics ; we found a 
fire in a morning room, but the fine was out of order, and it 
smoked. Our mother's dress was damaged, and must, she says, 
have a new goar ; the stuff frays easily. I never guessed our 
hostess meant to hire professional singers; we found four. One 
young lady had a nice voice, but after her fourth song she be- 
came hoarse. Many pretty birds flew about ; our friend collects 
and frees them in her grounds. A dog performed some amusing 
tricks with a hoop, and a pet fawn continued to gambol on the 
lawn and fawn on the guests undisturbed by the band which 
played near the statue of the faun. — You have heard my 
cousin William has been killed in an attack on the fort of a 
pirate horde. Truly he answered to the call, 

'Fight as thy fathers fought, 
Fall as thy fathers fell I ' 

And we are proud of his pxowe&s, muci!:! ^ his &te grieves us. 
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List VL 



Indict* to charge with. 

Indite^ to compose, write. 

•Tarn, a preserve. 

Jamb, the support of a door. 

Knap, prominence on cloth. 

Nap, a short sleep. 

Knit, worked in knitting, bound 
together. 

Nit, the egg of an insect. 

Zac, the production of an in- 
sect, varnish ; numeral ap- 
plied to Indian money. 

Lack, want, failure. 

Lacks, does lack, want. 

Lax, loose, careless. 

Lain, past part, of lie, to repose. 

Lane, a narrow way. 

Laps, does lap, flow against, 
drink ; plur. of lap. 

Lapse, to glide; a pause, an 
error. 

Lea, a meadow. 

Lee, side of a ship. 

Least, smallest. 

Leased, let on lease. 

Lessen, diminish. 

Lesson, a task. 

Liar, one who tells lies. 

Lj/re, a musical instrument. 

Lie, a fiilsehood ; to recline. 

Lye, alkaline solution from 
burnt wood. 

Links, rings of a chain. 



Lynx, an animal. 
Limb, part of the body. 
Limn, to paint, to draw. 
Linch, part of a wheel. 
Lynch, irregular infliction of 

punishment. 
Load, a burden ; to put a 

burden in or on. 
Lode, a seam of metal ore. 
Loxoed, did low. 
Maize, a grain. 
Maze, bewilder. 
Marshal, an ofBcer, to array. 
Martial, miUtary. 
Mead, a meadow. 
Meed, reward, the due. 
Mede, native of Media. 
Meeter, fitter. 
Metre, harmonic disposition of 

syllables. 
Meter, a measurer. 
Missed, did miss. 
3fti8^, moisture. 
Moat, a ditch. 
Mote, a particle. 
Mom, morning. 
Mourn, lament, regret. 
Muscle, fleshy fibre. 
Mussel, a shell fish. 
Nice, a town. 
Niece, a relative. 
Ode, a poem. 
Owed, did owe. 



EXERCISE. 

My most important domestic news is that Jane has contrived 
to jam her hand against the jamb of the door of the jam cup- ^ 
board ; the muscle is crushed. — ^Tom writes from Calcutta that 
they are about to indict three men who are suspected of stealing 
a quantity of lac and nearly half a lac of rupees. Notwith- 
standing a considerable lapse of time since the offence ^ft& 
committed^ they hope the rogues 'mW. Tci^eX -^VOa. ^ \>^'^^KsSij^^ 
puniabment, though the case may iaW ioT \wi)i2L q1 eNrAjwssM^N '^'^st 

* Or endict, oi CAdltc. 
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the native witnesses will lie without scruple. Hitherto the 
police seem to have been in a complete maze, and very lax in 
their movements. — You will lessen my anxieties, and take a 
load off my mind, if you can give me news of my niece. Tell 
me if she is still at Nice, and if she has regained the use of her 
broken limb. I have owed her a letter for a long time ; but I 
believe she finds it easier to indite an ode than I do to write a 
note. How do you like her poem beginning '0 sunny mom'? 
I think it lacks melody, and the metre does not please me. We 
have missed her sadly since she went away, and quite mourn 
her absence. Do you remember her singing ' The Irish Emi- 
grant ? * I know you must, for I have seen the mist in your 
eye when she came to the lines — 

* 'Tis but a step down yonder lane. 
The village church stands near.' 

Jack and his wife have arrived ; they suit each other admi- 
rably, and their recent loss has but knit them closer together. 
They have met with various adventures. Before starting Jack 
was half killed by eating a poisonous mussel. On their way 
they were nearly wrecked on a lee shore, and Jack wa« slightly 
wounded by a lynx he was bringing home. It broke its chain, 
some links of which were insecure ; bit a dog, and then secreted 
itself in the boat which served as shelter for the cow, where it 
must have lain concealed some time before it was traced. How- 
ever, the 'miltv mother* lowed loudly, attracted attention, and 
was rescued. The dog has recovered, and is a great pet here; 
he is allowed to lie on the sofa, is fed on dainty food, and laps 
cream. Jack is in high spiiits, for he has leased one of his 
mines advantageously ; a fine lode of ore has been discovered in 
it. He will be a gainer — at least we hope so, though we can 
scarcely fancy Jack in affluent circumstances. — The gallant 
Marshal was here yesterday; we saw him marshal his men in 
martial array, and march them across the moat into the fortress. — 
A linch-pin came out of the wheel of one of the waggons, which 
broke down in the road, and has lain there ever since. — ^Your 
account of Joshua grieves me, a liar is such a despicable cha- 
racte^r ; I wish he would study Herbert, who says — 

' Nothing can need a lie : 
A fault, which needs it most, grows two thereby.' 

As I lie awake at night disturbed by our neighbour's harp, I 
think of the time when * the lyre was as yet unknown to Apofio,' 
and envy him at that period. — There is something wrong about 
our gas : I wish you would send me a new meter. — With this 
request I close my letter. I am so tired I must take a nap, 
and after that I will really write to my niece. 
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List VII. 



Packed, did pack. 

Pacty agreement. 

Palate^ the instrument of taste. 

Pallet, a small bed. 

Palette, a painter's board for 

holding colours. 
Patience, longsuffering. 
Patients, sufferers. 
Peak, a summit. 
Pique, offence, irritation; to 

put one on one's mettle. 
Pillar, a column. 
Pillow, a support for the head. 
Place, locality; to put in a 

certain position. / 
Plaice, a nsh. 
Plaintiff, complainant. 
Plaintive, complaining, fretful. 
Plait, a fold ; to plat. 
Plate, a, •platter', wrought metal. 
Plum, a fruit ; 100,000/. 
Plumb, a leaden weight. 
Pore, a small hole, as those in 

the skin ; to look closely. 
Pour, to fall heavily. 
Port, a harbour; demeanour; 

a wine. 
Porte, Court of the Turkish 

Emperor. 



Practice, habit, method. 

Practise, to do, to exercise. 

Principal, chief; (in money) 
capital. 

Principle, a constituent part; 
firm established motive. 

Profit, gain. 

Prophet, one who foretells 
events. 

Quarts, plu. of quart, two pints. 

Quartz, a metallic stone. 

JRahbit, &a sjiimal, 

JRahhet, a joint in joinery. 

Rack, an instrument of torture; 
to turn and twist. 

Wrack, old-fashioned for ivreck, 

Wraik, a sea- weed. 

Map, a sharp blow. 

Wrap, to envelope. 

Rote, mere recollection inde- 
pendent of sense. 

Wrote, did vrite. 

Root^ the underground part of 
a plant. 

Route, road, direction. 

Reek, smoke, vapour. 

Wreak, to revenge ; to inflict. 

Rung, did ring. 

Wrung, twisted. 



EXERCISE. 

If I do not vmte legibly, you must excuse me. I yesterday 
gave my hand a sharp rap in nailing up some ivy to a stone 
pillar, and have to wrap it up in wet rag. — I have returned 
home comparatively well. Our doctor made a pact with his 
patients that they should walk as far as the peak of the cliff 
every morning; mdeed, this seemed to be a principal part 
of his plan, for it is hi? principle to aid nature, and he says 
exercise braces the system, and opens every pore of the skin ; 
so walk we must if it did not pour with rain. He would not 
let us write much or pore over books, and he would rack his 
brains to send us on some new route and give variety to our 
excursions ; he also made us practise athletic exercises. Whea 
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I went to the doctor's I had lost my appetite, but my palate 
soon recoTered its tone ; I could clear a plate of plaice with 88 
much relish as if it had been salmon, and eat an apple on 
plum without suffering frdm indigestion. I wish I could pie- 
sent a service of plate to the doctor. I have a pearl ring I 
shall send to his wife, who is a kind creature, patient and 
thoughtful ; indeed her patience often surprised me. Some of 
the patients had been in the habit of taking quarts of ale, » 
well as several glasses of port wine, in the course of the day, 
and made plaintive complaints at having to practise some seu- 
restraint ; one poor fellow in a moment of pique packed up his 
traps to leave, but changed his mind, remained a montb longer, 

. returned home well, wrung the Doctor's hand when they parted, 
and wrote to thank him afterwards. — You know that when I 
set out on my travels in Turkey I meant to stay some weelra at 
the Porte and make an extended tour, but I had to alter my 
route and return home, being the defendant in a law-suit. The 
plaintiff, an old enemy, hoped to wreak his spite on me, but 
failed ; we went to the root of the matter, and wrung the troth 
from the witnesses. Coining home we encountered a gale; 
never but once before, when in the Firth of Forth, have I seen 
such a storm. When it lulled we put into the nearest port 
As we neared the land I rose from my pallet on the cabin noor, 
and went on deck. It was an anxious time ; all stood waiting 
except the man taking soundings, who cast his plumb-line with 
steady, ready finger and thumb. I went on shoroy strolled 
through the town, purchased some pretty specimens of quarts, 
then made my way into the country, sat on a bank ^dieie I 
could hear the purl of a stream and see a lovely view, and 
wished I had my palette, brushes, &c., that I might take a 
sketch. It is a good practice to carry them in the pocket 
Harry wrote last week to say he is enjoying his holiday. He 
has nearly learned his holiday-task by rote, is improving in 
carpentry, and can now fit in a rabbet neatly. He says he lately 
wont out with Tom and shot a rabbit, and that they afterwards 
supped on Welsh-rabbit (I rather think he should have spelt 
the latter ' rare-bit '). — Doubtless many of the negroes are 
vilified, but ours is an idle fellow and chews tobacco half the 
day ; yesterday I wanted my trunk packed, having rung the 
bell in vain, I went to look for Pompey, and found him seated 
on the base of a pillar in the portico eating a plum : I suppoee 
bearing with him is good practice for my patience. — ^Do you 
remember this place ? — Our house is in a private row parallel 
with the principal shops and best hotel ; it is badly furnished, 
there is not a firm chair or a soft pillow on the premises ; ihe 

Jandlord'e profit would increase if he made things comfortable. 
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List VIH. 



Sailer* a vessel that sails. 
Sailor f a seaman. 
Sane, reasonable. 
Seine, a river in Prance. 
SatirCf ridicule, invective. 
Satyr, a sylvan idol. 
ScuUf an oar, or skull. 
Skull, the brain-pan, scull. 
Scndptor, one who sculptures. 
Sctdpture, wrought stone. 
Serf, a bondsman. 
Surf J a swell of the sea. 
Serge, a kind of cloth. 
Surge, a swelling sea, to rise 

high. 
Shear, to strip with shears. 
Sheer, unmingled : to slip off. 
Side, the edge. 
Sighed, did sigh. 
Sighs, plur. ot sigh. 
Size, largeness. 
Sleight, skill, dexterity. 
Slight, not strong, delicate. 



Soared, did soar. 

Sword, a weapon. 

Soar, to mount, ascend. 

Sore, tender, painful. 

Sold, disposed of, bartered. 

Soled, furnished with a sole. 

Sort, kind, quality; to arrange. 

Sought, looked for, diemanded. 

Stationary, fixed, quiet. 

Stationery, writing materials. 

Statue, a stone figure. 

Statute, a law, a regulation. 

Steps, plur. of step. 

Steppes, barren plains. 

Studded, furnished with studs, 
&c. 

Studied, considered, investi- 
gated. 

Subtler, more cunning. 

Sutler, one who sells provi- 
sions. 

Succour, help. 

Sucker, that which sucks. 



EXEBCISE. 

I have to sort and plant some bulbs, remove a sucker from^ 
the side of my rose-tree, and then copy out the lines — 

' The ocean-eagle soar'd 
Prom his nest by the white waves' foam. 
And the rocking pines of the forest roar'd : — 
Such was their welcome home.' 



What sought they thus afar P 
Bright jewels of the mineP 
The wealth of seas ? the spoils of war ? — 
No^'twas a faith's pure shrine I ' 

I wrote you the story of the escaped serf; picture his condition. 
He sank from sheer exhaustion ; and the surge beat over his 
serge garments, making him wet and sore. After a time he 

* Though to the advanced scholar there may appear but alight simi- 
larity in the somid of sailor and toiler, soared and sword, &c, sach words 
do perplex some writers. 
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opened his eyes, sighed, turned on his side, and dragged him- 
self up the beach. He longed for wings as he watched a biid 
soar OTer his head ; still it was with no slight degree of thank- 
fulness he felt he had gained a free asylum. Never moie ai 
a bondsman would his steps traverse the barren steppes of 
Kussia. He had no doubt he could support himself; ne htd 
worked as a sailor, he could shear a sheep, and he had studied 
sufficient arithmetic in leisure moments to enable him to keep 
accounts ; he had some slight knowledge of tailoring, and he 
had patched and new-soled shoes; he would do any sort of 
work rather than return to slavery ! Succour was at hand, for 
on going into the town his fine form and great size attracted 
the attention of a sculptor, who engaged him as a model for a 
statue ; and a very fine piece of sculpture it turned out ; the 
sculptor has since executed a statue of a satyr which was in 
our exhibition. — Do you remember Southey's * Battle of Blen- 
heim,' and how, when the old man sighed as he took the some- 
thing smooth and round from Peterlan — 

' " 'Tis some poor fellow's skull," said he, 
" Who fell in the great victory ? " ' 

Deep feeling and keen satire run through that poem, slight as 
it appears on first reading; we have just gone through several 

Eoems again, and see the subtler meaning. — I vmte to let you 1 
now I have taken apartments and am stationary for the pre- I 
sent. — On going into a shop to buy stationery, I saw the ' 
announcement of some strollers who exhibit feats of strength 
and sleight of hand ; I went to see them perform, and recog- , 
nised among the women a sutler who sold provisions in the 
Crimea. — I do not think any sane man would attempt to go up 
the Seine in such a slight boat as yours, particularly vdth a 
broken scull; I cannot think how a respectable tradesman 
could have sold you such oars. You had better give up this 
river trip and come for a cruise in my boat, which is a good 
sailer. — -Have you visited the museum of this place and studied 
the antiquities in it P There is a curious shield studded with 
bosses, and a mummy from which they have removed the 
cerecloth; the skull is in good preservation. There are also 
some rare coins of a sort for which I have sought in vain in 
other collections. — Annie has a slight sore-throat, so sinking just 
now would be sheer folly ; when she recovers she vnll learn — 

' The minstrel boy to the war is gone ; 
In the ranks of death you'll find him. 
His father's sword he has girded on, 
And his wild harp slung behind him.' 
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List IX. 



ackedy did tack. 

actf expertnes8, discernment. 

acksj small nails ; does tack^ 

fastens slightly. 

aXj an impost, to accuse. 

eam^ set of beasts of burden. 

eeiHj to abound. 

hro€f a throb. 

hroWf to cast j a cast. 

OHf a weight. 

uHf a large cask. 

ocj a part of the foot. 

7Wf hemp J to drag through 

water. 

f-aity characteristic, a touch. 

-ay, a hollow trough, a hand 

waiter. 

'ackedj did track. 

^act^ a region, a small book. 

ialj a small bottle. 

iolj a musical instrument. 



Wade, walk through water^ &c. 

Weighed, did weigh. 

What, that which, which part ? 

how? 
Wot, to know. 
While, a space of time. 
Wile, beguile j a deceit. 
Whither, to what place? to 

that place. 
Wither, to fade. 
Whist, a game. 
Wist, knew. 
Wit,i8Lncy, quaint imagination, 

fun, sense. 
Whit, a point, jot, tittle. 
Wild, savage, untrained. 
Wiled, did wile, beguile. 
Yoke, a frame for coupling 



oxen, &c. 



Yolk, the yellow part of an 
egg- 



EXEBCISE. 

' While here I shall take lessons in composition. As Con- 
rcet asks, *^ What more important than a correct knowledge of 
e's own tongue ?"' — I date from Coventry, whither we came 
)n after our return to England. We have naturally thought 
ich of Lady Godiva's ride, taking Tennyson^s version of the 
ebrated trait in her character as our guide ; we have talked of 

' Godiva, wife to that grim Earl who ruled 
In Coventry ; for when he laid a tax 
Upon this town, and all the mothers brought 
Their children clamouring, ' If we pay, we starve !^ 
She sought her lord.' 

fancy we have heard her plead ; we have felt a throe of 
■ciety as she stole on ' from pillar unto pillar,' and of indigna- 
n as the wretch, whose wicked eyes were so soon to wither, 
)k up his post of observation ', and we have glowed with 
imph when 

' She took the tax away, 
And built herself an everlasting name I' 
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Poor Godiva ! With all her wit^ tact, and deYotion, bound to 
such a lord^ she must have found the yoke of matrimony i 
heavy one. — Coming home, we had a long passage : these old 
ships teem with vermin. We tacked about the mouth of the 
Channel until we were tired ; and the tug that came to tow us 
up was most welcome. Our pilot picked up a sealed vial con- 
taining a piece of paper ; on it was written the latitude and 
longitude of a sinking ship, and tacked to it was a lock of hair. 
It was curious to observe in what different ways the passengen 
passed their time : some would throw food to the nsh, some 
would play whist, and one good man went about -with a tray 
full of books, presenting a tract to anyone who would accept 
it, and not a whit disconcerted that some were thrown away. 
We had one accident on board : a great tun that weighed a ton 
rolled along and crushed a boy's toe. He was carried to the 
hospital at Greenwich^ and while there we used to take him 
eggs, the yolk of an ^^^ being good for him. Our captain 
weighed anchor, and sailed outward bound again last week. He 
takes out a team of oxen for my cousin Tom, who will find 
them useful in the tract of country where he is settled ; Mb 
horses have been known to leap fences and wade streams, and 
it has been weeks before he has tracked them. Our greatest 
comfort while we were on board was our stock of bookis. An 
old volume of travels amused us greatly. After giving some 
very strange histories, the ancient writer says, ' I wot well my 
accounts will be deemed marvellous. I have smiled at such 
myself with incredulity, but that was when I wist not what 
wonders are hid in nature.* We had good editions of the 
standard poets, and they helped to wile away the time. Some 
of them we seem never to have appreciated before. Charles 
was always quoting, 

' What is noble ? — to inherit 
Wealth, estate, and proud degree ? * 

and we were all charmed with the 'Pied Piper* of Hamelin. 
You remember how, before he wiled the rate away on their 
wild run to the river, 

'Into the street the piper stept, 

Smilincr first a little smile, 
As if he knew what magic slept 
In his quiet pipe the while ; ' 

and all about the poor children who came ' tripping and skip- 
ping P * or if you do not, get a copy of Browning while you think 
of it. 
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W0RD8 AllKE IN SOUND AND ORTHOGRAPHY, 
BUT WITH DIFFERENT MEANINGS, 

There are many words in the English language to which — 
unchanged in spelling or accent — two or more meanings are 
attached. Though tnese words do not present any special 
orthographical difficulties, we give a list of such as are in very 
general use. 
Arms^ plur. of orm, a limb ', arms, plur. of arm, a weapon j arrnSy 

armorial si&rn. 
Artf science, skill, cunning ; art, 2nd person singular of the verb 

to be. 
Hand, a girdle ; band, a company. 
Hanky a mound ; bank, a repository for money. 
Hark, a small ship ; bark, the rind of a tree ; bark, voice of a 

dog or wolf. 
Haty a winged animal ; bat, a club ; bat, to strike with a club. 
Hlo20j a knock ; bbwy action of air in motion. 
Homidj tied, in bondage ; bound, to spring. 
Calf, a young cow ; calf, part of the leg. 
Can, am able ; can, a metal jug, a vessel. 
Cape, a headland ; cape, a neck-piece. 
Case, condition, cause ; case, a covering, a box. 
Chase, to pursue ; chase, to ornament metal. 
C?i€st, the breast ; chest, a large box. 
Cipher, the character in numbers ; ctphery to cast accounts ; 

cipher y secret writing ; cipher, initials interwoven. 
Cocky a bird ; cock, part of a gun ; cock, a tap. 
Corporaly bodily ', corporal, an officer. 
Coutit, a title ; count, to reckon. 

Court, a princely residence, or assembly ; court, to solicit. 
Cricket, an insect ; cricket, a game. 
Crovm, a diadem ; crown, a fivenahilling piece. 
Effects, consequences ; effects, goods. 
Elder, senior to ; elder, a tree. 
End, conclusion ; end, intent. 
Game, sport, play ; game, edible wild animals. 
General^ usual ; general, an officer. 
Gross, fat, coarse, stupid ; gross, the bulk, twelve dozen. 
Hamper, a basket ; hamper, to clog, to perplex. 
Hawk, a bird, to fly hawks ; hawk, to cry goods, to clear the 

throat. 
Hop, a plant ; hop, to jump. 

Kind, sort, description ; hnd, affectionate^ considerate. 
Lap, knees of a seated figure \ lap, to lick, to fold over. 
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Lay, a song ; lay, a row, a stratum ; lay, not clerical ; lay^ to 
place, to put down, to wager ; lay, to lay eggs. 

Lean, to rest upon ; leauy thin. 

Leave, reject, neglect j leave, depart ; have, permission. 

Leaves, foliage ; leaves, rejects ; leaves, departs. 

Left, opposite to right j left, remaining over, rejected, neglected; 
left, departed. 

Light, not dark, illuminated -, light, not heavy ; %^> to rest^ 
to alight on. 

Lighter, not so dark, not so heavy ; lighter, a boat for unload- 
ing ships. 

Line, limit, extension, row ; litie, a cord j line, to cover the inaide. 

Long^ lengthy ; hug, to desire. 

Lot, fortune ; lot, portion, quantitv. 

Mace, a spice ; mace, an ensign of authority. 

Match, tally, equal; match, a contest; match, a marriage; 
match, a piece of wood tipped with inflammable material 

Mate, a companion ; mate, a naval officer. 

May, a month ; may, is permitted to. 

Mine, earthy depository of metals, &c. ; mine, possessed by me. 

Miss, title of a young lady ; miss, to lose, to feel the loss of. 

Mould, earth ; mould, a cast shape ; motdd, to model ; mould, 
mouldiness. 

Neat, orderly ; neat, oxen. 

Note, a short letter or memorandum ; note, to observe ; note, a 
character or sound of music. 

Order, method ; order, command ; order, a fraternity ; order, a 
badge. 

Ovm, to possess ; own, to confess. 

Page, an attendant ; page, leaf of a book. 

Painter, one who paints; painter, rope of a boat. 

Palm, a tree ; palm, part of the hana. 

Patient, resigned ; patient, a sick person. 

Pen, an instrument with which to write ; pen, an enclosure. 

Pine, a tree ; pifie, a fruit ; pine, to languish. 

Pitch, resin of pine ; pitch, to cast ;• pitch, rate, size, cast. 

Piot, a conspiracy ; plot, a piece of ground. 

Point, sharp end ; point, direction, to indicate, to sharpen^ to 

level ; point, indivisible portion. 
Poi'ter, a beverage ; porter, one who carries loads. 
Pound, ^ weight; pound, twenty shillings; pound, a pinfold; 

pound, to crush. 
Prune, to lop trees, &c. ; prune, a dried plum. 
Bank, class, dignity ; rank, file, to range in line ; rank, randd, 

coarse. 
Jiash, an eruption ; rash, incautious, hasty. 
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Meavy the hinder troop, hinder part ; rear, half-cooked \ rear, 

to raise up, rise up, rouse. 
Rent, hire ; rent, fracture, fractured, torn. 
Mock, stone ; rock, to sway from side to side. 
Hush, a plant ; rush, to move with tumultuous rapidity. 
Sage, wise ; sage, a herb. 
Saio, a tool ; saw, did see. 
Scale, a balance ; scale^ gradation ; scale, one of the small shells 

or crusts on the coats of lish ; scale, to climb -, scale, to pare 

oif a surface. 
Score, 20 ; score, an incision, to cut ; score, to set down a debt. 
Shed, a shelter ; shed, dropped, cast. 
Smart, decorated, lively ; smart, pain. 
Sound, anything' audible, to make a noise ; sound, a shallow 

sea J sotmd, to try, examine ; sound, healthy, whole. 
Spell, to form words of letters ; spell, a charm, to charm. 
Spirit, soul, courage ; spirit, spirituous, inflammable liquor. 
Spring, the first quarter of the year j spring, to bound, to start ; 

spring, a source of water, &c. 
Stem, a stalk ; stem, to oppose. 
Stick, a piece of wood; stick, to adhere, to -stab. 
StiU, quiet ; still, continuously ; still, a vessel for distillation. 
Stole, did steal ; stole, a long vest. 
Strain, a mode of speaking, a cadence ; strain, to drag, to squeeze 

through, to constrain. 
Stibfect, la&tteT, object; subject, one under subjection, subject 

to ; subject, to expose, enslave. 
Suxt, a petition, a retinue ; suit, courtship ; suit, a set; suit, to 

agree. 
SwaUow, a bird ; sioaUoio, to pass down the throat. 
Tap, a light blow ; tap, to broach. 

Tender, an attendant ; tender, a bidding, to offer ; tender, soft. 
Tick, to make a tapping sound ; tick^ cover of a bed. 
Till, money box, or drawer ; tiU, up to the time. 
Tiller, the handle of a rudder ; tUler, a ploughman. 
Tip, the point ; tip, to overbalance, jerk. 
Top, the niffhest point ; top, a toy. 
Trunk, the body ; trunk, main stem ; trunk, a chest ; trunk, a 

proboscis. 
Watch, a machine for measuring time ; watch, a guard, sentry ; 

watch, observe. 
Well, a spring, source cavity ; well, to issue ; well, healthy, 

right, nghtly. 
Wind, to turn, to cause to turn ; mnd, flow of air (in poetical 

language only, pronounced as wind, to turn.) 
Yard, an enclosure; yard, a measure of three feet; yard, a 

support for sails. 
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Words spelt alike, but differing 



WORDS SPELT ALIKE, BUT DIFFERING IN 
ACCENT AND MEANING,* 



Absent, not present, with- 
drawn. 

Absent^ to withdraw, avoid 
being present. 

Abstract, an abridgment. 
Ah-stractf, to abridge, to sepa- 
rate. 

Ac^-cent, a mark to regulate 
prouimciation, manner of 
pronunciation. 

Ac-cenify to mark the accents, 
to give a marked pronunci- 
ation. 

Af'fix, an addition to the end 

of a word, &c. 
Af-fisf to unite to the end of, 

to iix on to. 

Atf'tri'hute, the. thing attri- 
buted to another, a quality. 
At-tril/'tite, to assign as a cause. 

Au'-gud, the eighth month. 
Au-gusl', grand, regal. 

CoV'led, a short prayer. 
Col'lectfy to bring together, to 
amass. 

Comf-mentj an exposition. 
Com-menifj to expound, to re- 
mark on. 

Comf-pact, an agreement. 
Corn-pact^ fitted in small 
space. 

Com'-poundf a mass formed of 

various ingredients. 
Corn-pound' J to mingle. 



Con'-certj harmony, music in 
parts. 

Con-cerfy to commmiicste de- 
signs, arrange plans. 

Con'-ductf behaviour, manage* 

ment. 
Con-dud' y to lead, escort, mar 

nage. 

Cofi'-Jine, boundary. 
Con-fine^ y to restnun, limit 

Cofn'-flict, a violent oppositioo, 

stnfe. 
Con-fAdfy to struggle. 

Con'-servey preserved fruit, 

sweetmeat. 
Con-served y to preserve. 

Con' -sort y a conjugal part- 
ner. 
Con-sortfy to associate. 

Con' -testy a struggle, debate. 
Con-testfy to dispute. 

Con'-tracty an agreement. 
C(m-tradfy to draw together, 
to compress. 

Con' -frosty opposition and dis- 
similitude. 

Conrtrast^y to place in oppod- 
tion, draw comparison. 

Con' -verse, discourse. 
Con-verse' y to discourse. 

Ccm'-verty a person converted. 
Con-vert' y to 
persuade. 



turn, convmce, 



* Observe that some of these words have a distinctly different mean- 
ing, while others merely change their part of speech with a change of 
accent. 



in Accent and Meaning, 
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Con^'Victf one found guilty of 

offence. 
Con-vict^ to prove some one 

guilty. 

C&nf-voy^ attendant to protect. 
C(m'Voy^f to accompany and 
give protection. 

Courtesy * (pronounced kurt- 
sy), reverence made by wo- 
men. 

Courtesy (pro. kur-te-se), civi- 
lity. 

Di^-gestj materials arranged 

methodically. 
Di-gest% to range methodically, 

to assimilate. 

Dii/'countf abatement for ready 

money. 
DiS'Coufiiff to make abatement. 

En'-trance, the act of entering. 
En-trancef, to fascinate. 

JEs'-cortf an attendant guard. 
Es-corff to accompany and 
protect 

Esf-say^ an attempt. 
Es'Say^, to attempt. 

Ea/-portf a commodity carried 

away. 
Ex-^oriff to carry out of a 

country. 

Eaf 'tract, an abstract, a portion 

withdrawn. 
Ex'tradfj to draw out. 

Fer^-mentj tumult, motion. 
Fer-metd/ y to rarify by intes- 
tine movement. 

Fre'-querdy often occurring. 
Fre-quefUf, to visit frequently. 

GaV'lant, brave, heroic 
Gal-Umt'j inclined to court- 
ship. 



In^'Censej perfume. 
In-censed , to enrage, irritate. 

In^'SuU, insolent treatment. 
In-sult% to treat with in- 
solence. 

In-val^'idj of no efficacy, worth- 
less. 

In-va-lic^, one disabled by 
sickness. 

Live (pro. liv), to be a living 

creature, to exist. 
Live (pro. live), to be alive, 

quicK. 

Min^'Ute (pro. min-nit), sixty 

seconds. 
Mi-ntUef (pro. mi-nu'te), very 

smaU. 

Ob'-Jectf something presented 

to notice. 
Oh-jed/y to oppose, to demur. 

Presf-enty a gift. 
Presently to give formally. 

Pro^'jecty a scheme. 
Pro-ject'j to contrive, to jut 
out, cast forward. 

Pro^'testy a declaration of 

opinion. 
Pro-test^, to declare an opinion, 

a resolution. 

IteV-el, one that opposes law- 
ful authority. 

Be-bel'j to resist lawful 
authority. 

JRe&'Ordy a register, a memorial. 
Re-cord^ J to register, to relate. 

Ref'Usey worthless remnants. 
Re-fu'sey to deny, not to grant 
a request. 

Sew-er (pro. so-er), one who 

sews with a neecUe. 
Sewer (pro. sewer), a drain. 



Sometimes spelt wurtseyt curtsey or curtsy. 
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List of Abbreviations in common use. 



SufZ-jed, one under dominion^ 

matter in question. 
Sub-jectf, to make liable to, to 

inflict on. 



Tor'-ment, pain. 
Tor-ment^f to give pain, to 
cause distress. 



LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS IN COMMON USE, 



A.B- . . Bachelor of Arts. 
Abp. . . Archbishop. 
A.C. . . After Christ. 
Acct. . . Account. 
A.D. (Anno Domini). In the 

year of our Lord. 
A.M. (Ante meridian). Before 

noon. 
A.M. In the year of the world. 
A.M. . . Master of Arts. 
Anon. . . Anonymous. 
Atty. . . Attorney. 
Bart. . . Baronet. 
B.C. . . Before Christ. 
Bp. . . Bishop. 
B.D. . . Bachelor of Di- 
vinity. 
C, Cent. . A hundred. 
Cap. (Caput). Head. 
Capt. . . Captain. 
Chap, or ch. Chapter. 
C.C.C. . Corpus Chriati 

College. 
Co. . . Company. 
Col. . . Colonel. 
Cr. . . . Creditor. 
Cwt. . . A hundredweiprht. 
D.C.L. . Doctor of Civil 

Law. 
D.D. . , Doctor of Divi- 
nity. 
D.G. (Dei prratia). By the 

grace of God. 
Dep. . . Deputy. 
D.M, . . Doctor of Music. 
Do. . . The aforesaid. 
Dr. , . Doclor, or Debtor. 



E. W.N.S. East, West, North, 

South. 
Ed. . . Editor or Edition. 
E.g. or Ex. For example. 
Eng. . . English. 
Esq. . . Esquire, 
et caetera (&c.). And so forth. 
Exon. . Exeter. 
Fr. . . French. 
F.D. . . Defender of the 

Faith. 
Gen. . . General, Genesis. 
Gent. . Gentleman. 
Gov. . . Governor, 
Gr. . , Grains. 
Hhd. , Hogshead. 
Hon. . Honourable. 
Ibid. . The same, 
i.e. (id est). That ia 
Inst. . . Instant. 
I.H.S. (Jesus Hominum Salva- 
tor) Jesus, Saviour of men. 
Jun. . . Junior, June. 
K. or Knt. Knight. 
K.B. Knight of the Bath. 

K.G. Knight of the Gturter. 
L. (liber). A book. 
Lat. . . Latitude, 
lb. . . A pound weight. 
Ld. . . Lord. 
Ldp. . Lordship. 
Lieut. . Lieutenant. 
LL.D. . Doctor of Laws. 
Long. . Longitude. . 
L. s. d. Pounds, shillings, 

pence. 
M. . . Monsieur. 



Latin Words, etc., in common use. 
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"MA. or A.M. Master of Arts. 

Maj. . Major. 

M.if). . Doctor of Medicine. 

Mesds. . Ladies. 

Messrs. . Gentlemen. 

Mdlle. . Mademoiselle. 

M.P. . Member of Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr. . . Mister. 

Mrs. . Mistress. 

MS., MSS. Manuscript, Manu- 
scripts. 

N.B. (Notabene). Mark well. 

N.B. . North Britain. 

n.l. . . It appears not. 

No. . . (numero). In num- 
ber. 

N.S. . . New Style. 

O.S. . . Old Style. 

Parf. . Parliament. 

Perann. (Per annum). By 
the year. 

Percent. (Per centum). By 
the hundred. 

P.M. (Post meridian). After- 
noon. 

Pres. . President. 

Prof. . Professor. 

Prox. (Proximo). Next, next 
month. 



P.S. . Postscript. 

Ps. . . Psalm. 

Q.C. . Queen's Counsel . 

Qr. . . Quarter. 

Qu. or qy. Query. 

R. (Rex). King. 

Reg. (Regina). Queen. 

Reed. . Received. 

Rev. . Reverend or Reve- 
lation. 

.R.N. . Roval Navv. 

Rt. Hon. Right Honourable. 

Sec. . . Secretary. 

Sen. . Senior. 

St. . . Saint, or street. 

Tr. . . Translator. 

Ult. (Ultimo). Last, last 
month. 

U.S. .. United States. 

V. or vid. (vide). See. 

V. . . Versus. 

Viz, (Videlicet). Namely. 

V.R. . Victoria Regina. 

Wp. . Worship. 

Wt. . Weight. 

Xmas. . Christmas. 

Xtian. . Christian. 

Yd. . Yard. 



LATIN WORDS AND PHRASES IN COMMON 

USK 



A priori — From cause to effect. 

Ab initio — From the begin- 
ning. 

Ad iry^nitum — To infinity. 

Ad valorem — In proportion to 
value. 

Addendum — Appendix. 

Ad interim — Meanwhile. 

Ad libitum — At will. 



Alias — Other, otherwise. 

A libi — Elsewhere. 

Alma mater— A tender mother 

(said of a University). 
Amor patriae — ^Love of native 

country. 
Anfflice— In English. 
Anno Domini (a.d.) — In the 

year of our Lord. 
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French Wordsj etc., in common use. 



Anno Mundi (a.m.) — ^In the 
year of the world. 

Bonajide — In good faith. 

Caret (*) — Mark to show an 
omission. 

Compos mentis — Of sound 
mind. 

Cui bono? — For what good ? 

Contra — Against. 

Data — Facts granted, ad- 
mitted. 

De facto — ^In fact. 

Det gratia — ^By grace of God. 

De novo — Over again. 

Deficit — Deficiency. 

Dramatis persona — Characters 
in a play. 

Ecce Homo — Behold the Man. 

Erratum (plur. Errata) — ^Mis- 
take. 

Etcetera — And the rest, so 
on. 

Ex officio — OflSciolly. 

Ex parte — On one side. 

Facsimile {Fac simile) — Exact 
copy. 

Fiat — Let it be done. 

Finis — The end. 

Gratis — Free of cost. 

Habeas corpus — A writ to pro- 
duce a person, a body. 

Idem — The same. 

I(f est (i.e,) — That is. 

Imprimis — In the first place. 

In statu quo — As it was. 

Incognito — Unknown. 

In re — In the matter of. 



In toto — Altogether. "! 

Item — Also. 

Magna Charta — The Great 

Charter. 
Maximum — ^The greatest. 
Memento mori — Remember 

death. 
Minimum — The least. 
Nolens vdens — Willing or im- 

willing. 
Nota bene — Mark welL 
Per se — By itself. 
Per cent., or Percenium — ^By 

the hundred. 
Pinxit — ^Painted it. 
Prima facie — ^At first view. 
Pro et con, — For and against 
Pro tempore — For a time. 
Quid pro quo — Tit for tat. 
Quondam — Former. 
Rara avis — A rare bird; a 

prodigy. 
Resurgam — ^I shall rise again. 
Rex et Regina — King and 

Queen. 
Sine die — ^Without naming a 

day. 
Sui generis — Of its kind. 
Verbatim e^ literatim — ^Word 

for word 
Versus — Against. 
Veto — I forbid. 
Vice — In the room of. 
Vice versa — ^The reverse. 
Viva voce — By word of mouth. 
Vi et armis — ^By force. 
Videlicet, — Namely. 



FRENCH WORDS AND PHRASES IN COMMON 

USE. 



Aide-de-camp — Assistant to a 

general. 
^/a mode — In the fashion. 



Amateur — Admirer, lover of. 
Antique — Ancient. 
\ A propoft — To the purpose. 



Derivation. 
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JBon nwt — Clever sayinj?. 

Bagatelle — A trifle. 

Belle — A beauty. 

jBot/«fojr— Small room. 

Bureau — Office, office desk. 

Calibre — Capacity, power. 

Carte blanche — Unconditional 
terms.* 

ChargS dPaffatres — ^An ambas- 
sador ofinferior rank. 

Chdteau — A country man- 
sion. 

Chef'ctoeuvre — A masterpiece. 

Ci' devant — Former. 

CongS cTMire — Permission to 
elect. 

Connoisseur — Competent or 
critical judge. 

Contour — Outiiine. 

Dihd — First appearance. 

DSbris — Broken remains. 

DSpot — Storehouse. 

Dejeuner — Breakfast. 

JEclat — Distinction. 

£lite — Choice. 

Fete — An entertainment. 



Femme-de-chambre — A cham- 
ber-maid. 

Fracas — An altercation. 

Hauteur — Haughtiness. 

Liqueur — A cordial. 

Naiveti — Ingenuousness. 

N<mchalance — Indifiference. 

On dit — A rumour. 

Outri — Extraordinary. 

Pas — Precedence. 

Plateau — A flat surface. 

Prot4g4 — One patronised. 

Ragout — A seasoned dish. 

Restaurateur — One who pro- 
vides refreshments 

iJow^e— Bed colour. 

Sang-froid — Self-possession. 

Savant — ^A learned man. 

Soiree — An evening party. 

Souvenir — A remembrance. 

Table d'hote — Hotel ordinary. 

Tetfi-a-tete — A conference be- 
tween two persons. 

Tirade — A bitter harangue. 

Tour — An excursion. 

Trait — A feature, a charac- 
teristic. 



* Literally, white or blank paper or card; the generally received 
meaning is given ; the same may be said of several other examples. 



JDFRIVATIOK 

It has been remarked in a preceding page that the English 
language is composed of words derived from vaidous dialects.* 
Most English words may be traced to their origin in dead or 
foreign tongues. Thus we find armyj armament ^ armorial, &c., 
come from arma^ the Latin word' for armsy weapons. We shall 
not enter at length into this investigation, which is beside the 
purpose of a work designed to teach spelling, not the history of 
language ; but it may be well to devote a few lines to the 
subject of Derivation. 

The same word may be a noun^ verb, or adjective, A noun 

* See page 2. 
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may be deriTed from another noun^ a verb, or an adjective. Ad' 
Jectives nrtty be derived from nouns and verbs, and verbs from 
notms and adjectives. 

Most English derivatives are formed by adding a prefix to 
the beginning of the root, as in rc-tum; or an ajfix (or suffix) 
to the end of the root, as in tum-tw^; some, however, are formed 
by a modification of the vowel; the iinal consonant, or the vowel 
and consonant. The greater number of prefixes are prqHm- 
tions. 

In Saxon or English prefixes, A signifies at, to, in, or on ; as 
oboard. Be signifies nigh, before, to make; as in bestir. JSm, 
en, iin, signify ifi, oHj make ; as embolden, jf^or, — -Jrom ; ss far- 
Bake. Fore, — before ; as foredoom, Mis,—fa%lure,evil;asmit' 
place. Out, — beyond; as ot^strip. Over, — in excess, edtove, 
oeyond, reverse] as overreach, overcome. Tin, — not, a contrary 
act) as t/wkind, tmset. Up, — elevation ', as t^prise. With, — 
against, away from', as toi^Astand. 

In Greek prefixes, A or an signify xoithout, deprived of*, as 
anarchy. Amphi, — about, in both ways j as amphibious, Anti, 
— against, contrary to; as an^«dote. Ana, — b(wk, ogam; as 
flnolyse. Apo^—from; as a/TOstle (one sent from). JDia,— 
through ; as c?mgonal. Em, en, — in, (m ; as emphasis (stress on). 
Epi, — something upon; as epitaph. Hyper, — over; as hyper- 
critical. Para^ — beside, ivith, from ; as /parallel. Peri, — round 
about ; as perimeter. Sy, syl, sym, syn, — ivith, together ; as 
synod, syllahle, .synopsis. 

In Latin prefixes. A, ab, abs signify away, from ; Its in 
«6« tract, avert. Ad, ac, af, ag, al, an, ar, as, at, signify at or 
to ; as advmi, ado^t, acquire, a^ain. Ante, — before ; as ante- 
cedent, antedWiwiaji. Bis, by,—tioice or two; as ^ped. Or 
(circu), — around; as circular. Contra (contro), — against, counter; 
as cwj^ravene. Z)e, — down, from, about; as expose, eieduce. 
Di, dis, — negation or separation ; as c?i«miss, divert, E^ ex,— 
out of; as eject, exude. Extra, — beyond, without ; as extra- 
neous. Ig, tl, im, in, ir, — not, in, into, upon ; as i^orant, 
trradiate, imprudent. Inte?*, — among; as in/ersperse. Intro (for 
intra), — within ; as introduce. Ob, oc, of, op, — against, in oppo- 
sition, to place before ; as obstruct, o/fer. Per (pel), — pass through; 
as, pervade. JPost, — after; as postscnipt. Pre, — before; as 
/preoccupy. Preter, — beyond, beside; as preternatural. Pro,— 
for, forth; as jjronoun, project. Be, — back, cast back ; as re- 
tort. Se, — apart; as separate. Sub, sue, suf sug, sup, sur, sus, 
— under, after; as «i^cceed (come after), suffer, subject, sub- 
merge. Super, — over, upon ; as «?(pemumerary, sttper&dd. 
Trans, — across, over; as transfer, transcribe. Ultra, — beyotid; 
as t^framoniajie. 
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Inseparable prepositions, or those only met with in com- 
pound words, are co, colj com, con, cor, — toith or together ; as 
in coeval, conspire. Di, dif, dis, — to part asunder ; as cfo'^jperse. 
Ne (for now), — not; as in wcglect (not care). Re, — again or 
hack; as in report. Se, — aside, draw apart ; as in seclude. 

JEn, ful, ish, ly, most, some, ward, and y are Saxon termina- 
tions (affixes or suffixes) to adjectives; as in olden, }ojfiU, 
ioo\ish, man/y, topmost, QKBiward, earthy. 

Al, dom, er, iny, hood, ry, ship, and th are Saxon affixes to 
nouns J as tnal, freedom, lad^cr^ hoyhood, masonry, Idnship, 
hesHth, 

Ar, ard, er, eer, ster, yer, are Saxon affixes to nouns signi- 
fying persons; as liar, farm«', sluggarrf, teamster. 

Ment and age are French terminations to nouns ; as vassal- 
age, advancement. 

Archy, graphy, logy, meter, scope, tomy, and ism are Greek 
terminations; as in anarchy, cosmography, chronometer, horo- 
scope, anatomy, h&i^tism. 

An or ian, ard or ew^, o^e or ite, ary, ist, and or are Latin ter- 
minations to nouns meaning persons ; as in librarian, stude^i^, 
magistral commissary, communi«^, sculptor. 

Of Latin nouns signifying things, some end in ance, ence, 
ancy, ency, ety, ity, ion, itvde, mony^ sion, and tion; as in 
elegance, competence, fancy, vulgarity, division, iortitiide, matri- 
mony. 

Various derivative verbs signifying to form something, end 
in ate, en, ify, ize; as in aggravate, fasten, puri^, utiltise. 

Some derivative adjectives end in ant, eni, and otis ; as in 
abundant, frequent, and ambitiot^^. 

Others signifying belonging to, of, terminate in an, ah, ar, arij 
or ory, ic or ical, and me ; as in Christian, cornea/, peculia?*, 
pecuniary, frantic, and masculmc. 

Adjectives implying worth, ability, or blame end in able or 
ihle ; as in abomina6/e, eata6/e, edible, credita6/e. These deriva- 
tive verbs and adjectives are mostly of Latin origin. 

The general meaning of a word being known, its various 
shades of expression are usually given by an affix following the 
root. To the roots, or primitive words, we advise the learner to 
direct his chief attention : when once he has mastered these, a 
little practice will enable him to add prefixes and affixes with 
perfect facility. 
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CONCLUSION. 

Earnestly hoping that to the writer, the student, and the 
instructor we may afford welcome assistance in the difficulties 
of spelling and teaching to spell correctly, we close with some 
whimsical lines by Theodore Hook, forcibly illustrating how 
great a difference in sense may be produced by a very slight 
change of orthography. 



• CAUTIONARY VERSES TO YOUTH OF 

BOTH SEXES. 

My little dears who learn to read, pray early learn to shun 
That very silly thing, indeed, whicn people call a pun ; 
Kead Entick's rules, and 'twill be found how sim^e an offence 
It is to make the selfsame sound afford a double sense. 

For instance, ale may make you ailf your aurU an ant may kill; 
You in a vale may buy a veil, and Bill may pay the bill. 
Or if to France your bark you steer, at Dover, it may be, 
A peer appears upon the pier, who, blind, still goes to sea. 

Thus one might say when to a treat good friends accept our 
greeting, 

'Tis meet that men who meet to eat, should eat their meat when 
meetifk/. 

Brawn on the board's no bore indeed, although from boar pre- 
pared; 

Nor can the fowl on which we feed, fotd feeding be dedarecL 

Thus one ripe fruit may be a pear, and yet be pared again. 
And still be one, which seemeth rare until we do explain. 
It therefore should be all your aim to speak with ample care ; 
For who, however fond of game, would choose to swallow hairf 

A fat man's gait may make us smile, who has no gate to close ; 
The farmer, sitting on his stUe^ no stylish person i^ows. 
Perfumers men of scents must be ; some ScUly men are bright ; 
A brown man oft deep read we see — a black, a wicked. <U7&^A^. 

Most wealthy men good manors have, however wealthy they; 
And actors still the harder slave, the oftener theyj^/oy. 
So poets can't the baize obtain, unless their tailors choose ; 
While grooms and coachmen, not in vain, each evening seek 
the mews. 
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The dyer who by dyeing liyes, a dire life maintains ; 
The glazier^ it is known, receives — his profits from his panes. 
By gardeners thyme is tied^ 'tis true, when spring is in its prime ) 
But time and tide won't wait for you, if you are Ued for time. 

Then now jrou see, my little dears, the way to make a pun ; 
A trick which you, through coming years, should sedulously 

shun: 
The fault admits of no defence ; for wheresoever 'tis found, 
You sacrifice the aovnd for sense — the sense is never sound, 

So let your words and actions too one single meaning prove j 
And, just in all you say or do, you'll gain esteem and love : 
In mirth and play no harm you'll Imow, when duty's task is 

done. 
But parents ne'er should let you go unj^t^nished for a pun. 



THE END. 
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d'une Edition portative, commode et pure, voil^ bien des avantages 
r^unis. 

* YoQlez-vons nn llvre d, la fois utile et int^ressant ; youlez-Tons nn guide anssi 
sbx qu'infailliblepour apprendie laLaiiguefran9aise,prenezle" Guide" deM. de 
Fivas: c'est rindispensable manuel de tout Stranger.' L'Impabtial. 

* Any person trarelling on the Continent without knowing Prench, or without 
a friend who does, must be content with a third of the pleasure he might other- 
wise enjoy, and that at double the expense.' English Toubist. 

'This is a new edition of the very best work of the kind with which we are 
acquainted. The work is valuable also as exhibiting throughout, in a peculiarly 
distinct manner, the correct pronunciation of the French language.' 

Edinbitroh AnvEsnsER. 
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Be Fivas' Frenoh Educational Works. 



TwcDty-firfit Edition. 12roo. Price 28. 6d. handsomely bound. 

INTEODUCTION 1 LA LANOTJE FSANgAISE; 

ou, 
Fables et Contes Choisis, 

Anecdotes Instructives, Faits M^morables, &c. Avec un Diction- 
naire de tons les Mots traduits en Anglais. A Tnsage de la jeunesse, 
et de ceux qui commencent a apprendre la langue Fran9aise. 

I^" In the present Edition of this well-known work, it has been 
the Author's endeavour to render it still more deserving of its es- 
tablished popularity. The book is beautifully and accurately printed 
on fine paper; and it has appended to it a copious and well digested 
Dictionary, French and English, of all the words contained in the 
volume. 

CONTENTS. 



Le Kenard dup^ 

La jeune Mouche 

Les deux Voisins 

La D^sob^issance punie 

Les trois Souhaits 

Les Ch4teaux en Espagne 

Mac^doine 

L' Avarice punie 

Diogine et TEsclaTe 

G^ographie. La France 

Les petits Naufrag^ 

Voyages de Sinbad 

Histoire d'un Soldat anglais 

Valentin Duval 

Le Tableau de Famille 

Le Contre-temps 

L'Homme timide 

Le Professeur de Signes 

Le Bouclier a deux Couleurs 

Le jeune Soldat 

La Cigale et la Fourmi 

Zadig 

Pepin le Bref 

La V6rit^ obtient I'Estime 

L'Espagnol et I'lndieu 

L'honnete Matelot 

La G^n^rosit^ 

Amiti^ de College 



Anecdote du docteur Young 
Beau Trait de G^n^rosit6 
Henri VIII et I'Ev^que 
Le Marquis de Custine 
Le Coq et la Perle 
Conaxa ou les deux Gendres 
Invention de I'lmprimerie 
Commerce des Tulipes en 

HoUande 
Alexandre et le Chef de Bataillon 
Toilette de Bal 
Le Rat de Villa 
Le Corbeau et le Kenard 
Le Cygne 
La Cigogne 
Les Hirondelles 
Le Chien d'Aubry de Mont- 

Didier 
Les anciens Mexicains 
Les anciens P^ruviens 
Les Gaulois et les Francs 
Mieux que qa 
Dix raille Francs de Kente 
Entree dans le Monde 
Athalie et Joas 
Hymne 
Dictionary of all the "Words in 

the Volume. 



Literary Notices of Introduction a la Langxtb Fbanqaisb. 

'By far tito best fLrst ll'iench Ee&ding-Book, whether for Schools or adult 
papils.' Tait's Maoazinb. 

' Incomparably superior to former woiks in use as Intooductions.' 

Guardian. 

* At once the most usefol and the most attractiye French Beading-Book.' 

FSBTHSHIRII COUBIBB. 

< We know of no Class-book so suitable as this for b^^inners.' 

EAffrAxouAN. 

< All the works of M. de Fivas have been highly and deservedly approved of ; 
and we feel pretty confident that an equal share of approbation awaits this im- 
proved edition. Besides its suitableness for the learner, we do not know a book 
better adapted than this for brushing up the neglected French of those whose 
school-days, like ours, have been over for some little time past.' Scotsman. 

* We reconmiend this work to the attention of Teachers.' Obsebveb. 



^i^V\^*i/>i<^rv\/%/W**%*'** 



Thirteenth Edition. 12mo. Price 3s. 6d. handsomely bonnd. 

BEATJT:gS DES :gGEIVAINS FSANGAIS, ANCIENS 

MODEENES. 

Ouvrage Classique a Tusage des Colleges et des Institutions. Dixi^me 
Edition, augment^e de Notes Historiques, G^ographiques, Philoso- 
phiques, Litt^raires, Grammaticales, et Biographiques. 

* This is a work which was much wanted, and which will not fail of proving 
highly acceptable to the youthful student. The exertions of M. de Fivas to 
Cornish a selection suited to youth of both sexes have been crowned with success, 
and we most warmly recommend it to all who are studying the French language, 
and to those to whom the education of youth is more particularly entrusted.' 

La BbLLB AiwieMnT.niB , 

* Exceedingly good samples of the French style, and of elegance and purity of 
language. We recommend the work as both amusing and instructive.' 

LiTERABT GAZETTB. 

* An el^ant volume, containing a selection of pieces both in prose and verso, 
which, while it furnishes a convenient reading-book for the student of the 
French language, at the same time affords a pleasing and interesting view of 
French literature.' Obskbteb. 



!)• FiTM' Freneb Edueational Worki. 



Literary Notices (/BBAuris— ccntinued. 

' A moet interesting and instractive woxic, calonlated eqnally for the adiool 
and library. The biographical aketches are spiritedly ezecnted, and the whole 
design is filled op in laoh a manner aa to giv« na entire satiaCaction.' 

Chboniclb. 

' Thii work ia rq^lete with that enticing yariety so desirable in pnblicationB of 
this kind. French teachers, and those who wish to attain a knowledge of that 
polite language, will find it a valuable acquisition. It is edited with care ; the 
accents and grammatical construction are such as axe warranted by that ode* 
borated literary parliament—the French Academy.* Fbxb Pbbsb. 

'It is gratifjring to find this neat little work in a new edition, because it in- 
dicates that the public, as well as teachers, are becoming daily more sensible of 
the comparative beauty and vigour of many modem French writers, and that 
good taste is more observed than formerly in the selection cH stodiea for the 
exercise of youth. We have only to add that the specimens from the most 
popular of these writers, which have been collected by Dr. de Fivas, exhibit the 
modem literature of France in a very favourable light, and are exceedingly 
creditable to the judgment and taste of the compiler.' Thb Soon Taaa. 



The above Works are Published by 

LOCKWOOD AND CO. 

7 BTATIOMBBS'-HAIiIi OOUBT, LONDOIT. B.C. 5 

AND SOLD BT 

OLIVER & BOYD, and JOHN MENZTES, Edinburgh. 
M'GLASHAN & GILL, Dublin. 
GEORGE ROBERTSON, Melbourne. 

And all the Principal Booksellers throughout England, Scotland, 

Ireland, and the Colonies. 



GERIAI EDUCATIONAL ¥OEKS 



BY 



FALCK LEBAim, Ph.Db. 



* We have few pTofessora of the Qpttdkii language among ns, jnst now, egnal 
In industry or the higher qualities of professional skill to Falck Lehahn. The 
public is largely indebted to him for the fragments of German literature which 
he sends to the press from time to time, so accompanied with notes, vocabularies, 
and grammars, more or less copious, as at once to attract, encourage, and help 
the student onward in this beautiful language.'— Educational Times. 

* Dr. Lebahn's works have been found of the greatest assistance to the German 
students who abound in the Army. Those whose education had been neglected 
before they entered the Service, and who have now but little time or opportunity 
of Koing through a course of grammatical instruction, have derived essential 
advantage from a pursuit of the *' royal road" mapped out by Mr. Lebahn.' 

United Service Gazkttk. 

* We rery cordially commend Mr. Lebahn's works, taking leave to reuiark 
that, if the pupil will be only half as painstaking as his master, talent apart, be 
will make a very accomplished German scholar.'— Christian Witness. 

* The author's object has been to divest the German language of as mrny of its 
difficulties as poatdble, and he has been eminently successful.'— Sunday TiM^bS. 

PUBLISHED BY 

LOCKWOOD AND CO. 

7 STATIONERS'-HALL COUET, LONDON, E.G. 

List of the WotTcs^ with Trices. 
The German Language in One Volume 
Ditto with Key, 10s. 6d. ; Key separate 
Exescises in German, with Vocabulaiics . 
Key to Ditto . • • • 
FiBST Gesman Coubsb • . 
Schmidt's Eichenfels ; with Dialogues 
Self-Instructob in German 
German Classics, Undine, by Fouqub • 

.^— — - Egmont, by Goethb 

. WiLHELM Tell, by ScHnxER 

. • Goetz von Berlichinqen, by Goeti 

Pagenstreiche, by Kotzbbub 

— - I Emilli Galotti, by Lessino 

Selections from the German Poets 

German Copy-Book 

*»• For FnU Title*, Desert pHon*^ and Opinions of the Press, see f* 
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Lebalm'8 German Educational "Works. 



SoTenth Stereotype Edition, price 8s. (with Key, 10s. 6d.) 

THE OEBMAN LANOVAOE IN ONE VOLUME: 

By DR. FALCK LEBAHN. 
coNTinnNO, 

I. A Gbahuab, with Exercises to every Rule. 

II. Uia>iKB, a Tale by De la Motte Fouque, with Explanatory 

Notes on all difficult Words and Phrases. 

III. A VocABULAET of 4,500 Words, synonymous in Geiman and 

English. 

Also, sold either separate or hound together with the above, 

A Key to thb Exercises, and Examples on the Expletives used in 
German, price 2s. Gd. 

' Although there are many Grammars of the German Language 
extant in England, and not a few Guides to an easy acquisition of 
the language, still the German Language is generally thought to be 

I a very difficult oue to learn My intention in the present work 

/ is to render the attainment of the German Language easy to the 
English student, by simplifying the Hules of Grammar, by present- 
ing to him the similarities of the two languages, and by showing 
him that he can learn a great deal of German with very little 
trouble, — not, however, to lay a learn-without-labonr system before 
him.* — Authoi's Introduction, 



Opinions of the Press, 

* This is the best German Grammar that has yet been published.' 

MoRNiNo Post. 

* The exercises are very good, well gradnated, and well designed to illnstrate 
the rules. The ** 4,(»00 words synonymous in German and English" is a very 
advantageous feature.' — Spectatob. 

* Had we to recommence the study of German, of all the German Grammars 
which we have examined— and they are not a few— we should unhesitatingly 
say— Falck Lebahn's is the book for us.'— Educatiokal Times. 

* There is a peculiarity in this grammar which strongly recommends it. Mr. 
Lebahn's plan is to make the learning of German especially easy to £^glidi 
students, who willvery soon'foel,uhder his teaching, that they may learn a great 
deal of German with little labour.'— Gentleuan's Maoazixb. 

* Mr. Lebahn's method is clear, simple, and easily followed, everything like 
intricacy being carefully avoided.'— Mornimo Chronicle. 

' To those who would attain a practical use of the language, witii a moderate 
expenditure of time and labour, this work will be a welcome help.' 

Illustrated London News. 

* The plan of the work is excellent— its material is cleverly classified — and all 
the difficulties which ordinarily beset the path of the student are either levelled 
or avoided. We can confidently recommend it.'— United Service Gazette. 

* As a pioneer of the conquest of a glorloos literature, we consider this volume 
to be witjiout any competitor.' — Sun. 



Fonrth Edition, price 2s. 6d. Btrongly bound. 

A FIBSI OEBMAN COU£S£; . 

CONTAINING 

THE ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR, WITH EXERCISES ON 
EACH RULE, IN GERMAN AND ENGLISH, 

AND 

▲ SELECTION OP ANECDOTES, ACCOMPANIED^ WITH CONVESSATIONAL 
EXEBCISES AND A COMPLETE YOCABULABT. 

By EALCK LEBAHN, Ph.Dr. 



* The study of the Gennan language is daily becoming more and 
more general, and in high-class schools it is, with great propriety, 
taught young people at a very early age. I have, therefore, thought 
it advisable tx) compile an introductory volume suited to this class of 
learners, and at the same time adapted for those of more mature years, 
who have not previously gone through the regular routine of gram- 
matical instruction. The present " Course " being designed as a first 
book, I have aimed at the utmost simplicity and clearness.* — Preface. 



Opinions of the Press, 

' It is hardly possible to have a simpler or better book for beginners in 
German.'— ATHENJEUM. 

* The plan is admirable, and, having carefully examined it, we confidently 
recommend " A First German Course," as well to those who wish to teach 
them^ves that language as to those whose task it is to teach it to others.' 

Morning Chronicle. 

* Kemarkably simple in plan The whole work, vocabulary and all, does 

not occupy more than 140 pages, broad print, and yet we should be much sur- 
prised if a person who went carefully through it did not become a tolerable 
German scholar.'— Court Journal. 

* To any beginner of German we venture to recommend this volume as the 
best possible introduction to a fnrthcr course of study, and especially if speaking 
the language is the object in view.'— Thb Era. 

* This little volume is really what it professes to be— a simple, clear, and con- 
cise introduction to the German language.'— CRrno. 

* This treatise will be found as useful to those who are studying by themselves 
as to those who possess the advantage of a master's instruction. It has the grcnt 
merits of simplicity and brevity, and is well adapted to smooth the difficulties in 
the way of a young student of German.*— The Leader. 

< The book is simple in its arrangement, and promises to be as useful as it is 
carefully prepared.' — Liteiiart Gazette. 



lebalm's German Edacational Works. 



Second Edition, price Ss. dd. 

A COimSE OP EXERCISES IS GERMAN, 

WITH COMFLBTB TCCABUIABIES, 

GERMAN-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-GERMAN. 
By FALCK LEBAHN, Ph.Dr. 

A TEY to the ABors has been prepared^ containing the Eiiglish of 
the German and the German of the English Exercises, price 2s. 6d. 



The chief object of this volume is to furnish the learner with a 
series of Exercises on the Irregular Verbs. With a view to facilitate 
the acquisition of these, they are arranged in classes according to the 
change of the radical vowel. Each class is accompanied by two sets 
of exercises, one consisting of short colloquial phrases, the other 
illustrating a more elevated style of composition, and, consequently, 
better adapted for advanced students. Introductory exercises are 
given on the declensions of the nouns and adjectives, as also on the 
pronouns, the regular conjugation, and prepositions ; in addition to 
which various detached pieces are introduced for translation. 



^m^ 



Opinions of the Press, 

' The book is well planned, the pelect'ons for tnnsiation from German into 
English, or from English Into German, beinj? tsomt^times curiously well suited to 
the purpose for which they are taken.' — Examiner. 

* It is at once a simple and elaborate affair, well calculated to carry a learner 
through a course of German composition.' — Spectator. 

* The " colloquial phrases " will be found more useful and to the purpose than 
can be readily imagined, while the exercises *' a lapsed lor advanced students " 
will excite surprise that pieces at once po ingeniouply appropriat-e, and yet so 
interesting, apart from their purpose in this book, could have been collected by 
any tutor. It is in these we sec rt^flected Dr. Lebahn's happy knack of impressing 
on the mf-mory the structure of a %nfence by mems of a well-told tale, a dry 
aphorism, a lively sally of wit, or a mighty moral lesson.' — Essex Free Prbss. 

* The present " Course " is prin^ipaUy upon the irregular verbs ; and we can 
only say. that the way to the perfect masrery over their apparent difficulties is 
here rendered as easy as it can be, or ought to be.' — Ltterary Gaze'itb. 

* A Feriea of interesting and judiciously-graduated exercises, as iuptructive to 
the ptndent as they are worthy of tbH author, whose name is a sufflcinnt guarantee 
of the value and utility of the book, no one having? so successfully reduced to 
rule and simplicity the means of acquiring; this beautiful language.' 

Shipping Gazette. 



Lebahn's German Educational Works. 



Fifth Edition, price 3s. 6d. 

A PIEST OEEHAN EEADmO BOOK, 

CONTAININa 

DAS TXUBCHEN; or, THE DOVEt 

A Tale fob the Young by Ch. Schmid. 

With an Introductory Grammar and a Vocabulary, containing every 
Word occurring in the Text, by Falck Lebahk, Ph.Dr. 

Christoph Schmid is the author of a number of justly admired 
simple, and beautiful narratives for the young. His //S&ubd^Ctl/" 
is here offered to the beginner in German. The Vocabulary added 
to it will be found to contain every word occurring in the text, and 
also, all the necessary information concerning the irregulars. The 
Introductory Grammar contains enough to lead the student to as 
much knowledge of the German language as will enable him to go 
through the text with considerable facility. Concise rules for pro- 
nunciation, and reading-lessons, containing some of the most usual 
phrases in daily intercourse, are given. 



* "We have before ns a beantif nl and simple tale, which with sufficient grammar, 
sufficient vocabulary, and sufficient annotation, to enable the learner to under- 
stand it, filU a small light volume, which will commend itself to all learners, 
and to the school-class more than any.'— Educahonal Times. 

Seventh Stereotype Edition, price 3s. 6d. 

"EICHENFELS" AND DIALOGUES; 

CONTAINING 
' IN WHAT MANNER HENBr TON EICHENFELS CAME TO THE KNCWLEDGE 

OF GOD.* 

A Tale for the Young, by Christoph Schmid. 

With a complete Vocabulary, and a Collection of Familiar Sentences 
and Dialogues, by Dr. Falck Labahn. 



The title fully describes the nature of this work. The tale is 
entertaining, and the style simple. The Vocabulary is complete, 
and the collection of Familiar Sentences and Dialogues contains the 
ordinary conversational phrases. 

* The Dialogues are as perfectly adapted to render the student a speaker of this 
interesting language, as is the Vocabulary for making him a reader.' 

Educatioxal Times. 
' Excellently adapted to assist self -exercise in the German language.' 

Spectator. 






6 Lobahii*8 German Educational Works. 

Price 3s. 6d. each. 

LEBAHN'S SERIES OF OEBUAN CLASSICS. 



* These editions are prepared for the use of learners who read 
vithout a master ; and they will be found convenient for that pur- 
pose. In each, the text is followed by a glossary, wherein not only 
the sense of every particular phrase, but also the dictionary meaning 
of most of the several words, is given in good English. With such 
aids, a student wUlfind no difficulty in these masterpieces.* 

Atben^suic 

I 

EOMOKT : a Tragedy in Pive Acts. 

By GoBTHE. With a Complete Vocabulary. 

n 
WILHELM TELL: a Drama. 
By Schiller. With a Complete Vocabulary. 

m 

XJNDIKE : a Tale. 

By the Baron Db la Mottb Fouqtje. 

With Explanatory Notes on all difficult Words and Phrases. 

IV 

60ETZ VOH BEBLICHINOEN, with the IBON HAND : a Drama. 
By GoETKB. With a Complete Vocabulary. 

V 

FAGENSTEEIGHE, A PAGE'S FBOLICS : a Comedy. 
By KoTZEBUB. With a Complete Vocabulary. 

VI 

EMILIA OALOTTI : a Tragedy. 
By Lessing. With a Complete Vocabulary. 

vn 
SELECTIONS FBOM THE 6EBMAN POETS. 

With a Complete Vocabulary 



A GEBMAN COPY-BOOK. 

Being a Series of Exercises in German Penmanship. By Falck 
Leu AH N. BoauUfully engraved on SteeL Price 2s. 6d. 



I 



Lebalui*9 German Edaeational Works. 



Price 6s. 6d. 

THE SELF-INSTBUCTOR IN OEEMAN, 

CONTAININO 

I. Deb Muthwillige (The Wag), a Comedy in Five Acts, by 

Kotzebue. 
n. Deb Neffb als Onkel, a Comedy in Three Acts, by Schiller. 

With a Vocabulary and Copious Explanatory Notes. 

• By FALCK LEBAHN, Ph.Dp. 

The above Comedies are here offered to those students of German 
who wish to familiarise themselves with light conversation, and, 
generally, with colloquial phi*aseology. In the Notes care has been 
taken to collect numerous examples on the Expletives which are so 
extensively used in common life, and impart so peculiar a colouring 
to the style of German conversation. Dictionaries afford only a 
very superficial explanation of these little words, and students and 
translators frequently contrive either to put a wrong interpretation 
upon them, or even to disregard them altogether. 

' We earnestly commend Mr. Lebahn's labours to all milltaTy and other 
Btudenta.'— IlNrrED Sebvicb Gazbttb. 

* One of the most amusing elementary reading books that ever passed under 
our hands.'— John Bull. 

* Plain, practical, complete, and well arranged.*— Eclectio Bevbsw. 

' We have had many elementary works upon German placed in our hands, but 
we venture to say that in none of them is its acquisition rendered so facile, or 
the difficulties and obscurities that present themselves upon the threshold so 
simply and intelligibly chased away.*— MoRNUfo HERALn. 

8vo. price 6s. red cloth, lettered, 
With 850 Woodcuts and eight full-page Lithographic Plates. 

STHBOLISGHES ENGLISCH.DEUTSCHES WOBTEBBUCH, 

THE SYMBOUO ANGLO-GEEMAN VOCABULARY ; 

IN WHICH THB HOST TSEFUL AND COMMON WOBDS ABB TAUGHT BT 

nXUSTBATIONS. 

Adapted from Eaoonot's * Vocabulaire Symbolique Anglo-Fran^ais. 

Edited and Revised by FALCK LEBAHN, Ph.Dr. 

Author of ' German in One Volume,* * The German Self -Instructor,' && 

4to. price 5s. cloth, lettered, 
A STHBOLIO FBENCH AND ENGLISH V0CABXJLAB7. 

By L. C. EAGONOT, Professor of the French Language. 

Eighth Edition, with upwards of 850 Woodcuts and nine full-page 

Copper Plates. 



8 Lebalm*8 German Educational Works. 

MRS. FALCK LEBAHN'S ELEMENTAET BOOES 

FOE CHILDBEN. 



I 

Now ready, 18mo. cloth limp, price One Shilling, 

THE LITTLE SCHOLAB'S EIEST STEP IN THE 6EBMAN 
LANOT7A6E. By Mrs. Falck Lebahn, forming an Introduc- 
tion to Dr, Falck Lebahn^a * First German Course/ * German in 
One Volume,' &o. &c. 

* The FIzBt Step in the German Langnag^e* is defdgned for young beginners ; 
Gonseqaently eepeclal care has been bestowed on the pronnnciation ; the intro- 
ductory reading leasons consisting mostly of words nearly alike in German and 
English. 

The Ezerdtee are short, and will familiarise the learner with the most essen- 
tial fundamental rules of grammar ; whilst the Auxiliary Verbs, together with 
Regulars in their Passive as well as Active forms, are ^ven at length in the 
Appendix. 

n 

Kow ready, 18mo. cloth limp, price One Shilling, 

THE LITTLE SGHOLAB'S EIB8T STEP IN OEBHAN 
BEADING. Containing Fifty short Moral Tales from Christoph 
TON ScHMiD ; "with Grsmmatical Notes and a complete Vocabu- 
lary. By Mrs. Falck Lebahn, forming an Introduction to 
Dr, Fcdck Leibahn*8 Series of German Beading Books. 

* The First Step in German Beading ' consists of Fifty Simple Tales by 
Christoph von Schmid ; and the Vocabulary at the end embraces every word 
occurring in the text, the whole arranged alphabetically. 

The adroit manner in which instruction and amusement are mingled with 
moral and religious precepts gives these tales a practical value they would not 
otherwise possess. This combined with the fascinating style and beauty of nar* 
rative, have obtained for their author a great and well-merited popularity. 



TTie above Works are Published by 

LOCKWOOD AND CO. 

7 STATIONBBS'-HAIiIi OOITBT, LOITDOIT, E.G.; 

AND SOLD BT 

JOHN MENZIES, Edinburgh. 
M'GLASHAN & GILL, Dublin. 
GEORGE ROBERTSON, Melbourne. 

And all the Principal Booksellers throughout England, Scotland, 

Ireland, and the Colonies. 
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